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Our English Church Has Won 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


OR a hundred years the Unitarian Church in England has fought a hard 

fight, against the pressure of the state church, against orthodox noncon- 

. formity, and against repressive law and custom. It has not only won the 

fight against repressive law and custom for itself, but has also helped mightily 
to win it for others, including the Roman Catholics. 


As so often happens, however, in a struggle for freedom of conscience, the | 
body which has successfully waged it has not itself grown strong. As American 
Unitarians know from their own experience, those organizations which emphasize 
freedom often lose cohesive corporate strength, and thus endanger the very 
cause of freedom. ‘The feeling of having won the fight against legal and other 
disabilities, moreover, has caused some churches to rest on their traditions, 
which are noble, to feel that their work is done and make no appreciable effort 

- to go forward—a state of mind not unfamiliar to New England Unitarians. 


Other handicaps, similar to those in our church in America, are losses of 
substantial families through marriage and change of residence of younger genera- 
tions: the existence of little churches, of historic and sentimental importance only, 
the necessity for whose support withdraws means and enterprise from more 
promising fields; the indifference to organized religion of many who are Unitarian 
by inheritance or conviction or by both, and the almost Pharisaic self-sufficiency 
of others. 


Despite all handicaps, however, the Unitarian Church in Great Britain, like 
its sister church in America, is the leading religious body standing definitely for 
the Modernist conception of Christianity, and among its members are many who 
feel a new sense of mission in these times of questioning. 


[From a London letter.] 
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On Boston Unitarianism 
OW TRUE IS IT, or is it true, as The Nation 


Says, in a comment upon the passing of Dr.. 


-aul Revere Frothingham and Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, that there is “a strange hesitancy which 
leaves Boston Unitarianism to-day a faint shadow 
of the pulsing movement which once molded Ameri- 

can thinking”? We who are in it, and of it, dre 
hardly the right people to pass upon what we are, 
and yet we can take a detached view of some sort. 
We can apprehend our defects and tendencies. 
Each age, of course, unmercifully impugns its own 
impotency. That began in the Garden of Eden. 
Whether or not it was the Unitarian movement 
which molded American thinking or the other way 
around is a nice question. But whichever way the 
truth lies, the simple fact is, great’ movements 
cannot be conjured up at will. Society is a com- 
pact and slow-moving mass, resistant to change, 
suspicious of new ideas. Once in a long while it 
overturns. 

Unitarianism is ‘essentially a pioneer religion, 
and to succeed it must buck the phlegmatic world. 


There is no doubt that it is hard to be a Christian _ 


after our order. We are tempted to ease in Zion. 
In this city, Unitarians are in considerable part 
They have inherited 
or acquired somé of the best fruits of human learn- 
ing and living, and those ideas and moyements 


‘which to another community are the embattled 


enthusiasm for a new day are “old stuff” in Bos- 
ton. That is the attitude which to a degree pre- 
vails, let it annoy whom it will. It is true of our 
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eons not only, but of the mind and soul of the 
city. 

Edward 8S. Martin helps aloag this vanity by say- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1927, that 
Boston is a “fairly Athenian city.” With restraint 
that only accentuates his high opinion, he gives it 
first place in the land for thought and new ideas. 
When people come from abroad to America, they 
spend little time getting from New York to Boston, 
he says, because there are “people there who are 
always ready to talk about some new thing.” The 
best. city, he concludes, is “where the people think 
best.” But he does not say much of anything 
specific on the subject of thought, least of all on 
religion. And that is where we Unitarians live or 


; ought to live. 


Are our ministers in the one hundred churches 
of the twenty-five-mile radius doing anything with 
ideas, and in particular new ideas? And if so, 
are their ideas so chastely 
discreetly spoken that they make no difference, 
much less a stir in the community ? There is one 
essential of a genuine Unitarian church, and that 
is its persistent variation from the faiths called 
orthodox. It must be different, or it is not Uni- 
tarian. Its chief reason for existence is its pioneer- 
ing. That is, in fact, its tradition; and because 
it is, the Unitarian Church remembers it is Chris- 
tian in a peculiar and high sense, because pure 
Christianity is always making new traditions. 
That is the most Christian thing about Christianity. 

But again we ask, are we doing this thing? Our 
friend The Nation thinks we are in a rather pathetic 
state, and that anything dangerous to a preacher’s 
security is never spoken, in particular that “the 
social gospel which inspired Channing to denounce 
war when it was still unquestioned has, like other 
Boston radicalism, been smothered in the smug 
ancestor-worship of the present generation.” We 
confess that the bitterness engendered by espousal 
of the League of Nations, notably illustrated in 
the preaching of Dr. Frothingham, is a very recent 
and unpleasant fact; but what our cotemporary 
does not realize, for its lack of memory or perspec- 
tive, is that the opposition to Channing was far 
more intense than anything we have seen to-day. 
His friends fell away from him by the score; his 
church was in great part outraged by his heretical 
gospel that disturbed wealth and none too teach- 
able minds. The spirit of reaction was very bad in 
those days. 

It may be replied that to-day there is no such 
thoroughgoing assault upon things as they are as 
there was a century ago. We agree to that, on the 
whole. And perhaps we may no longer “be young 
for liberty” as we once were, seeing that as a church 
we have attained such years as befits the quiet and 
the secluded mind. If one like Channing came to 
Boston, what would befall him? Take that which 
conservatism considers the theological heresy of 
our time, namely, humanism, which in the light of 
modern science we believe represents no greater 
change than Channing’s smashing of Calvinism. 
Suppose a humanist came to Boston, and was in- 
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stalled as minister of a leading Unitarian. church. 
What would happen? A great many things would 
happen, some good and others not so good. On the 
whole, the effect would be advantageous. What hap- 
pened when Minot J. Savage came? Some of us 
have never recovered from his slashing homilies 
against the thought of the time. 
deny that his contribution to the Church has been 
beyond price, unequaled in a generation for its 
double blessing of winning new followers to the 


Unitarian cause and salvaging many growing minds 


_ coherent. 


already among us who were tired of the literary 
threshing of ancient straw? 

If we move from the realm of thought to the 
realm of feeling, what would befall a man who 
knows how to sweep the inner room of the popu- 
lar heart with robust and purifying emotion? We 
should like a man of this type to come to another 


church, and overcome the pressure that makes for 


hesitancy; who would let himself go—and make 
the people come! 

No, we do not believe the Unitarian Church is 
a small-minded organization set stolidly in a 
glorious free religious movement. It is better and 
more hospitable than it has ever been, and it is 
going to be even more so. 

But they err greatly who expect that a denomi- 
nation will be radically individualistic and in- 
It is in its nature coherent and there- 
fore conservative, interested in saving itself, as it 
should be. But the things that will save it make 
the difference between us and orthodoxy. Our 
genius finds its meat in quest. Progress, change, 


new ideas,—the very Boston spirit noted by Mr. 


Martin,—is exactly what Unitarianism in Boston 
needs. Does any Unitarian hereabouts for a mo- 
ment deny it? 

A writer in The American Mercury for Janu- 

ary follows the old line of abusing Unitarians and 
others for what they did to Theodore Parker. It 
was not nice; in part it was indecent and cruel. 
But what of those who followed Parker? They 
were a legion. They were true Unitarians. And 
those others were in cases offended not merely by 
what he said, but by his terrific wrath and his 
slashing speech against the ignorance and wicked- 
ness of his time. And he did not spare people. 
After all, human beings are not perfected saints. 
We think Parker fared reasonably well, as this 
world goes. Certainly, he was of such a mind and 
temperament as could never have built up a strong 
organization. His prophetic diatribes and his ad- 
vanced intellectual crusades were trail-blazing. 
The people were simply not able to keep up with 
him. What one does not understand, one does 
not like. He was magnificent, but he was ahead 
of his time, and that is always inconvenient. But 
it is hardly more unhappy than that one be behind 
his time, which is the thing that gives us concern, 
not to say anxiety, at this writing. 
If, to quote The Nation once more, so-called “lib- 
eral orthodoxy has caught up” with us, there is 
something wrong, and we ought to read the signs of 
the times. We will! 


The Christian Register — ereh aE 


But will anyone, 
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Dictator vs. Pontiff 


HE POPE’S REBUKE of the dictatorship of 

Mussolini is by no means as significant as it at 
first appeared. The thing narrows down to the 
Church’s opposition to the Fascist boys’ movement, 
somewhat like our Boy Scouts, designed to train 
youth for membership in the Fascist Party. The fear 
of the Vatican was well grounded that this influence 
will militate against the exclusive power of the 
faith over young minds, and so we have a pretty 
conflict between church and state. A consummate 
dictator resists an infallible pontiff. The earlier 
versions of the Pope’s allocution, which was de- 
livered December 20, contained general expres- 
sions of resentment, such as the following: 


It seems that an obscure menace, confirmed by clouds of 
suspicions, interference, and difficulties, hangs over the activi- 
ties of Catholic organizations, for the most part concerning 
the youth of the Catholic Action Organization, which is the 
apple of our eye. It seems that the education and formation 
of Christian youth, which is an essential part of our mandate, 
is imperiled. 


The Government in reply said the papal utterance 
was “strange, surprising, and uncalled for.’ In- 
cidents of violence against Catholic individuals 
and organizations which were complained of, were 
“spontaneous, momentary, and unofficial, and have 
been discontinued.” The incident, it says ad- 
monishingly, should be closed. Fascism will con- 
tinue its work among youth, who want to live peace- 
ably with Catholic boys; but the latter must keep 
their religion out of politics. This neatly sums 
up the supremacy of the Government, and our 
opinion is that we shall have little more expression 
of displeasure from the Church. Rome, these days, 
in Mexico, in America, and in the United States, 
is having a time of it; and so far as we can see, 
her theory of primacy in religion and indirectly 
in polities is on a declining scale. 


Antidote for Tyranny 


Rae by way of contrast with certain 
continuing tyrants over free opinion, who have 
recently formed a society with a high name and a 
well-paid promoter-secretary, not to mention gull- 
ible and good souls who become members and pay 
the bills, is the sanity and eloquence and faith of 
the president of Bates College, Clifton D. Gray, 
speaking in King’s Chapel: 


If we are to escape bondage of the mind [he said] we must 
hold fast to the great American tradition of political liberty. 
This means freedom of opinion and unhindered public discus- 
sion. Have we a Bolshevist among us? Let us provide a 
Hyde Park or Boston Common for him in every city. It is 
only pent-up propaganda that possesses explosive possibilities. 
Because of the primary nature of its task—to know the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the -truth. about science, 
philosophy, history, and what nof—the college serves no 
secondary interest. It knows no parties, no sects, no schools 
of thought. Our colleges are the organized embodiment of 
the intellectual curiosity of the race. To be hospitable to all 
truth, whether new or old; to distinguish between what is 
true and false; to choose good instead of evil and, in place of 
good, the better and the best—this is the great objective of 
college trainings. 


Christmas Without Christ 


How millions of Christians live in Europe 


as LGA THE DAUGHTER of Constan- 
tine” is a village school teacher in 
that part of the world in which Constan- 
tine the Great once performed his feats of 
valor with the sword in one hand and the 
Cross in the other. ; 
In a letter, which she has just sent me 
from the village she is trying to enlighten, 
she says: “Here all the houses are dug- 
outs, built largely under the ground. They 
have no windows and contain but one 
room, a large part of which is filled with 
corn, wheat, and other produce; there’s a 
little cleared space about the hearth where 
the people eat and sleep—grandpa, grand- 
ma, papa, mamma, uncle, aunt, and the 
children.” 


THIS IS ONE of Europe's thousands of 
villages, and it is worse than most, for it 
is in the mountains, and the mountain vil- 
lages are always the most wretched. 
Nevertheless, it is a type and symbol of 
the inhuman conditions under which mil- 
lions and millions of Christian people live. 

I have said Christian people, for that 
village along with hundreds of thousands 
more or less like it has just celebrated the 
anniversary of Jesus. The superstitious, 
tired, poverty-stricken people who live in 
such places are the children of the church, 
heirs of a long church tradition—they are 
among ‘‘the redeemed.” The shadow of the 
church spire falls across their paths, 
church bells call them to prayer. They 
fast, cross themselves, and swear in Chris- 
tian fashion. 

These people suffer from many consum- 
ing evils, such as war, _ superstition, 
drunkenness, governmental oppression, and 
economic injustice. Let us take a rapid 
glance at some of these curses. 

For most of the people in large parts of 
Europe, war is an ever-present reality— 
not a fear, but a reality. Almost every 
able-bodied man serves or has served in 
the army. Everyone gives a considerable 
part of his income, however meager it may 
be, for the equipment and support of the 
warriors. The chief object of many states 
is to keep prepared for war. Warriors are 
seen on every street and dominate all life— 
they control society, mold it according to 
their desires, and use it to satisfy their 
needs. 

Most of the common people in Europe, 
outside of two great countries and several 
small ones, are in a state of servile and 
eringing superstition. They live in a 
world of fear and caprice. They have no 
mental freedom, no spiritual triumph. 
Sowing and reaping, birth, marriage and 
death, buying and selling, traveling and 
visiting, birthdays and name days, spring 
and autumn, infancy, old age, sickness and 
health are all surrounded by the thick fog 
of chilling superstitions. The millions do 
not live in the ordered, joyful world of 
Newton, Burroughs, and Whitman, but in 
a world of imps and devils and fiends. So 
they are sickly, backward, credulous, 
and dull. 

Such people are an easy prey to govern- 
ment oppression; they are simply booty in 
the hands of their more clever brothers. 
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Little groups of strong men use them as 
they will; they send them to war, separate 
them from one another by gigantic tariff 
wails, impose heavy taxes upon them, and 
keep them immune from the contagion of 
creative though dangerous ideas. Another 
no less flagrant government evil is the 
maltreatment of minorities. In Europe 
there are millions of racial minorities— 
Bulgarians in Serbia, Slovenes in Italy, 
Germans in Czechia, Lithuanians in 


IN THE NEWS 
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Keystone Photograph 


EUROPE’S MOST WEARY HEAD 


King Ferdinand of Roumania, known mostly 
as Queen Marie’s husband, received a nice in- 
erease in his pay for Christmas, but he is 
still a sick man, and the state of his country 
is even worse, with no one knowing who is 
in succession to the throne, and troubles falling 
thick and fast from the outside world for the 
sins of the Government 
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Poland, Hungarians in Roumania, Ar- 
menians in Russia. Many of these people 
are deprived of almost all human rights; 
their lot is incomparably worse than that 
of the American colonists under King 
George. 

Besides, the European masses are to a 
large extent economically disfranchised. 
They create wealth, but are allowed to 
keep only enough for mere subsistence. 
They are deprived of the possibility of liy- 
ing like people ought to live. 

For millions of these thwarted human 
beings, the only way out is drunkenness. 
That alone offers occasional relief. 

And it must be remembered that all of 
these people are Christians. They all have 
churches, which they are compelled to 
support. They provide substantial livings 
for many thousands of priests and pastors. 
They all keep saints’ days. Many of them 
are named Christo and Mary; Peters, 
Pauls, and Johns also abound. 

But what good does all this Christianity 


‘very serious effort. 


do them? What benefit do they get from 
the huge Christian machine—the church? 
Which one of the great evils does the 
church work against? 

Take the matter of superstition. Does 
the church endeavor to free the masses 
from the terrible bondage of superstition? 
Generally speaking, no! The church is 
the mother, or at least the foster mother, 
of superstition, and puts forth every effort 
to preserve superstition inviolate. The 
church feeds the people with solemn 
fables about birth, death, Grandpa God, 
sickness, and rain. The church in many 
places deals in superstitions; they are the 
line it carries. 

Now take the matter of war. Is the 
church over here against war? Generally 
speaking. no! Is there a single church on 
the continent of Europe that boldly works 
against compulsory military service? There 
is not. Is there a single church that vigor- 
ously opposed the manufacture of arms? 
No. Is there a single army in Europe that 
does not use the clergy as its ally? I think 
not. In what European country are the 
bishops and generals at outs? In none. 

Take the matter of minorities. Do you 
know of any church that is working for 
the rights of the minorities in its own 
country? Does the Roumanian church do 
anything to induce the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to give decent treatment to the 
Bulgarians, Jews, and Hungarians in Rou- 
mania? No. Does the Italian church work 
to get Mussolini to treat the Germans in 
Italy humanely? It doesn’t put forth a 
Does the Serbian 
church work to get the Serbian Govern- . 
ment to treat the Bulgarians in Serbia like 
human beings? It does not. In at least 
half of the countries in Europe, the masses 
who toil are subjected to very heavy 
economic oppression. Have the churches 
in any of these countries taken any stand 
on this issue such as Jesus would take? 
They have not. At this moment, which is 
so critical for the whole idea and concep- 
tion of democracy, has any great Huropean 
church appeared as the bold champion of 
democracy? No. 
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-IS IDEALISM DEAD? Is Europe 
played out? By no means. Europe is full 
of idealists. There are thousands of people 
here ready to make supreme sacrifices for 
truth, goodness, and right. There are just 
as many heroes in Europe ready to go 
the end of the road and make the full 
sacrifice for others as there are in America. 

But they are outside the church. The 
church celebrates Christmas, but the bold- 
ness, heroism, and devotion of Jesus is not 
in the church. It is found in a large num- 
ber of honest, enlightened idealists, often. 
called infidels, who are giving all they 
have and are to make the world more like 
the kingdom of God. 

In many places, those called unbelievers 
are reviving faith; those denounced as 
atheists are bringing the nations nearer 
to the living God, and those who have 
left the church are keeping the spirit of 
Jesus alive in the world. 


Soria, R. H. MARKHAM. 


Sydney Snow Sees Religion in London 


Outside 


LONDON. 
LTHOUGH there is no Fundamentalist 


movement in Great Britain in the sense 


that there is in the United States,—no 
anti-evyolution legislation, no Ku Klux 
Klan, no gun-toting parsons, etc.,—there 
is the same reactionary tendency in or- 
ganized Christianity. Only the other day 
Canon Major, a militant Modernist in the 
Chureh of England, defined the religious 
parties in Britain by terms entirely famil- 
iar to American usage,—Romanist, the 
party accepting the authority of an in- 
fallible church ; Fundamentalist, the party 
accepting the authority of a literally in- 
terpreted infallible Bible; and Modernist, 
the party which attempts to state and 
practice Christianity in the light of modern 
knowledge and the spirit of Christ. What 
Canon Major calls the Romanist party, 
outside of the Roman Catholic Church it- 
self, which in Great Britain as in America 
seems to have been stimulated to fresh 
propagandist confidence since the War 
(inevitable in a time of discouragement 
and disillusion), is very strong within the 
state church, and is strengthened in its 
support by its zeal for social righteousness 


and its outspoken independence of state- 


control. An echo of this feeling for in- 
. dependence is heard in one of the episodes 
of Galsworthy’s latest play, “Escape,” now 
running in London, in which the Vicar, 
asked for “sanctuary,” says mournfully 
that the church, now a thing of the state, 
can no longer give sanctuary. Of all 
parties in the Church of England, this 
party, however misguided in sense of direc- 
tion, seems least concerned in mere good 
form and the carrying on of tradition, 
which to an outsider sums up that church’s 
gospel in general. The party which Canon 
Major calls Fundamentalist is, speaking 
broadly, regnant in nonconformity, and 
therefore powerful in guiding public opin- 
ion on many subjects. The party which 
he calls Modernist, in his country as in 
the United States, is divided among a 
number of movements, widely separated in 
history and tradition, seemingly having no 
greater likelihood there than here of com- 
ing together to meet the opportunity or to 
do the work that their cause demands. 
Of these movements the Unitarian 
Chureh must be named first. For a hun- 
dred years it has fought a hard fight, 
against the pressure of the state church, 
against orthodox nonconformity, and 
against repressive law and custom. It has 
not only won the fight against repressive 
law and custom for itself, but has also 
helped mightily to win it for others, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholics. As so often 
happens, however, in a struggle for free- 
dom of conscience, the body which has 
successfully waged it has not itself grown 
strong. As American Unitarians know 
from their own experience, those organiza- 
tions which emphasize freedom often lose 
cohesive corporate strength, and thus en- 
danger the very cause of freedom. The 
feeling of having won the fight against 
legal and other disabilities, moreover, has 
caused some churches to rest on their 
traditions, which are noble, to feel that 


the churches there are two great ministries 


their work is done and make no appre- 
ciable effort to go forward,—a state of 
mind not unfamiliar to New England Uni- 
tarians, Other handicaps, similar to those 
in our church in America, are losses of 
substantial families through marriage and 
change of residence of younger genera- 
tions; the existence of little churches, of 
historic and sentimental importance only, 
the necessity for whose support withdraws 
means and enterprise from more promising 
fields; the indifference to ‘organized reli- 
gion of many who are Unitarian by in- 
heritance or conviction or by both, and the 
almost Pharisaic self-sufficiency of others. 
Despite all handicaps, however, the Uni- 
tarian Church in Great Britain, like its 
sister church in America, is the leading 
religious body standing definitely for the 
Modernist conception of Christianity, and 
among its members are many who feel a 
new sense of mission in these times of 
questioning. , 

Outside the Unitarian fold, the Congre- 
gational or Independent churches probably 
shelter more liberals than any other 
branch of nonconformity ; but their leaders 
are timid, and, in particular, shy of being 
tarred with the Unitarian stick—again a 
state of mind not unknown in America. 
Among these, W. E. Orchard is pre- 
eminent; but his somewhat queer cere- 
monialism, which seems to have no real 
soil of tradition in which to root, and lives 
as a parasite on a richly endowed Congre- 
gational church, detracts from his possible 
influence as a liberal leader, though not 
from his form as a preacher, among the 
foremost in London. 

In the Established Church are a few bold, 
tree-speaking men, protected by permanent 
appointments impregnable to outer pres: 
sure (a good point in the Church of Eng: 
land system) ; and their influence on Brit- 
ish public opinion is mighty, but within 
their‘own church it seems (again from the 
viewpoint of an outsider) to be negligible. 

Outside the churches and reaching a 
group of people almost untouched by lib- 
eral religious thought in America, is the 
Adult School movement. Started by a 
Quaker, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, to teach illiterate laborers to read 
and write, its original need was done away 
with by better educational provision for 
the young; but the movement continued 
as a group of social centers. I visited 
recently one of the schools in a suburb of 
London, and found it to be practically a 
little church, run by its members without 
a minister. (So much of its Quaker origin 
remains.) The school comprises a number 
of humble people, who by their own efforts 
and some outside help and guidance have 
acquired a small hall which they use for 
Sunday classes and week-day social life— 
dances, games, plays, ete. The Sunday 
classes carry on discussion under leaders; 
the basis of the work is religious, and the 
element of worship is not absent, for 
prayers and hymns are used. I looked 
over the Hand-Book for 1926, published by 
the National Adult School Union, which 
all the local centers use, and found it very 
interesting in itself and from a liberal 


point of view. The title of the.course is 
“Fulfillment”; the range of topics is wide, 
from those relating to problems of personal 
life to international peace; the treatment 
is entirely undogmatic and free. The list 
of reference books included most of the 
titles with which a Unitarian minister 
who keeps up his reading has been familiar 
for the past half-dozen years. The Fellow- 
ship Hymn Book, used by these schools, 
would be entirely suited to a Unitarian 
congregation, and contains hymns by Long- 
fellow, Johnson, Hosmer, Gannett, and 
other of our writers. The effect on opinion 
of discussion in such spirit, in a thousand 
groups of simple, thoughtful people (the 
kind, as President Eliot said in “John 
Gilley,” by whom this world is upheld and 
sustained), though making little noise out- 
side, must be considerable. 

Among liberal influences independent of 
churches in England, Maud Royden’s Guild 
House ought not to be left unmentioned. 
Though it is located in London, its influ- 
ence (because London is so completely the 
British center must be widespread; and 
the spirit of Miss Royden’s preaching, both 
religiously and socially, is entirely liberal. 

Though perhaps aside from the subject 
of this letter, I am moved to report some- 
thing of the effect of the Guild House 
service upon one worshiping there for the 
first time. Thoughtful people interested 
in the future of religion cannot fail to be 
deeply concerned about the forms of Chris- 
tian worship, which are obviously failing to 
meet the needs of many genuinely devout © 
people to-day. Miss Royden has gone 
further in successful experimentation than 
anyone I know about, and her methods 
deserve study among our churches, which 
are at the mercy in these matters of per- 
sonal ministerial whims and general in- 
eptitude. The Guild House service com- 
bines a variety of forms that have been 
found successful in different branches of 
the Christian Church; and the result, 
which ought to be a hotch-potch, strangely 
enough is not. This is probably due in 
part to the guiding hand of Miss Royden’s 
friend and supporter, Percy Dearmer, 
learned in Christian ceremonial and an 
artist in its practice, and in part to the 
ripeness of our times, which have lost in- 
terest in the divisions of Christendom, for 
some fort of unification. Imagine a service 
having both liturgical and free forms; 
silent and spoken prayer; chants and 
hymns; orchestra and vested choir; a pre- 
centor following the Billy Sunday method ; 
a question period similar to that of an 
American forum ; and a pause in the midst 
of it like the entr’acte of a theater. Is 
it possible that such a service can be dig- 
nified and worshipful? The only answer 
is that it is. 

Take, for example, the act of prayer. 
Collects polished and made sonorous by 
usage, and embodying in general terms the 
common needs of humanity, have been 
found effective in worship; Miss Royden 
reads such collects, and follows them with 
not a short but a long period of Quaker 
silence, which has been found equally 
effective in worship. Why should they 
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not be combined? Likewise, particularly 
in free churches, it has been recognized 
that liturgical prayers, however beautiful, 
tend to become meaningless and formal 
through repetition, and that prayer should 
be closely related to the immediate prob- 
lems of the congregation and community 


on whose behalf it is offered. Miss Royden 


recognizes this, and her stated collects are 
few. But to avoid the pitfall of extempore 
prayer, which often (perhaps we should 
say usually) degenerates into a more dis- 
mal sermon, delivered not to the congre- 
gation but to God, she uses a series of 
brief collects, simply worded in general 
terms, and introduces each by a sentence 
indicating the reason for its use; e.g., “Let 
us pray for the peace of the world, with 
special thanksgiving for the better rela- 
tions between France and Germany” (this 
soon after Germany’s entrance to the 
League) ; and, “Let us pray for the meet- 
ings in commemoration of St. Francis” 
(this while the Guild House was devoting 
a month to the observance of his seventh 
centenary). One must be present and 
share in the worship to know how com- 
pletely this simple method freshens and 
makes pointed the prayers that-are offered 
before and on behalf of a congregation. 

Antiphonal singing has been found effec- 
tive in worship, and is «sthetically satisfy- 
ing; but when carried on_by two parts of 
a trained choir it tends to become a per- 
formance, in which the congregation plays 
the part of audience, not worshipers. Miss 
Royden has antiphonal singing, but be- 
tween choir and congregation. Such an 
exercise in worship requires a trained con- 
gregation, therefore Miss Royden has a 
precentor, and a practice period preceding 
the service. Precentor, choir, and or- 
chestra, gowned not in somber black but 
in some colorful stuff, are placed not in a 
mysterious screened chancel, but on a plat- 
form below the pulpit—almost a part of 
the congregation; and the arrangement 
lends itself to a first-hand informal rela- 
tion between leaders and people. The 
precentor stands behind a desk—a place 
of dignity ; and much more easily than one 
would imagine, when Miss Royden enters 
the high pulpit above, the congregation and 
choir pass from dress rehearsal to the act 
of worship itself. 


Again, hymn singing is an element com-. 


mon to all forms of Christian worship; 
but how often, especially in our Unitarian 
ehurches, it is a dreary element. Most 
people find all the verses of a hymn too 
many to sing heartily ; but to omit verses 
often mutilates the hymn and makes the 
period of singing too short. All will 
remember the delight with which the vari- 
ous sections of the Billy Sunday audiences 
used to sing, under direction, “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” At the Guild 
House the verses of the hymns are simi- 
larly apportioned—to choir, galleries, and 
congregation as a whole, by simple move- 
ments of the precentor’s wand, with dignity 
and effectiveness, and to everybody’s in- 
terest and enjoyment. 

The same effort at freshness and in- 
terest is shown in the selection of hymns 
and chants. Time-honored verses and 
psalms are sung, and new ones appropriate 
to the occasion are introduced. For the 
October Festival already mentioned, St. 
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Francis’ Canticle of the Sun (or, as it was 
entitled in the Guild House sheet, “Song 
of the Creatures”) was set to music and 
used as a chant, and a group of special 
hymns, all relating to God and his ecrea- 
tures, were printed. ' These included Wil- 
liam Blake’s “Little Lamb, Who Made 
Thee?” and “To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and 
Love”; “To See a World in a Grain of 
Sand,” whose author I do not know, and 
others of similar character. 

It is significant to note that the Adult 
School and the Guild House, though they 
sprang from the churches, are both looked 
at askance by. the churches. Neither of 
them belongs to the union. 
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_ Other organized religious movements 
with liberal outlook in Great Britain could 
no doubt be named ; I have mentioned only 
those with which I have been brought in 
contact. Whether those elements which 
Canon Major calls Modernist will succeed 
in widening their influence and bringing 
Christianity back to the many, in Great 
Britain as in America, who associate 
the church with ignorance or reaction, 
depends, in both lands, on some dramatic © 
event, or inspiring leader, to capture the 
imaginations and consolidate the forces of 
those who now work unrelatedly and apart. 


SypNEY B. Snow. 


To One Who Questioned Dr. Cadman 


An Open Letter 


Dear Friend: 

In certain morning papers of December 
14, there was published your question 
to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in which, as 
a scientist and physician, you confessed 
your inability to reconcile your scientific 
convictions with historic Christian theol- 
ogy. You could not believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, eternal punishment, and 
other “absurdities.” yet you declared 
yourself “heartily in sympathy with the 
principles of conduct as taught by Christ, 
though denying his divinity.” You asked 
if it was not.better to remain out of 
echurch,—as you are now doing—rather 
than to profess hypocritically a_ belief 
in its dogmas. You all but said that 
you would welcome fellowship in a church 
that disowned these dogmas and em- 
phasized right living in accordance with 
Jesus’ way of life. The candor and ear- 
nestness of your questioning leads one to 
believe that you desire religious fellow- 
ship where character is put above creed, 


where there is perfect freedom -in belief, 


and where reason and conscience are the 
only authorities in matters of faith. 

Dr. Cadman told you that the Trinity 
was a dogma to be received on faith and 
that eternal torture for unrepented sin is 
a “matter reserved for the final arbitration 
of the Redeemer for the race.” He gave 
you much excellent advice about dwelling 
on what you do believe and practicing 
the principles of conduct that Jesus 
taught. He did not so much as-hint that 
there -were fellowships which explicitly 
professed your attitude in religion and 
would particularly welcome you. Perhaps 
Dr. Cadman does not, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, give any advice that might savor of 
sectarianism. But would he hesitate to 
suggest joining the Baptist or the Disciples 
Church, for instance, to a Presbyterian 
who expressed dissatisfaction with his 
ehurch because it did not practice 
immersion? 


Dear friend, there are churches that. 


have long ago discarded the doctrine of 
the Trinity and repudiated the idea of 
eternal punishment as a libel on the name 
of God. There are churches that regard 
Jesus as divine in the sense that all chil- 
dren of God are divine, and that point to 


him as the great exemplar for abundant 
living. There are churches that openly 
encourage freedom of thought, that have 
set no bounds whatsoever to the search 
for truth, that acknowledge the universal 
fatherhood of God and His law of love; 
that endeavor to work in accordance with 
this law in the solution of all human prob- 
lems, and that insist on character and 
service as the final tests of religion. 
There are the Unitarian and the Univer- 
salist Churches, as well as several in- 
dependent liberal congregations. — 

Get acquainted with these churches if 
opportunity offers. They do not pros- 
elytize among earnest believers in orthodox 
dogmas, but they do hold out the hands of 
welcome to all eatnest folk who would be 
spiritually free and crave religious fellow- 
ship. It is true, as Dr. Cadman suggests, 
that, with all your doubts, you would be 
welcomed by other churches if you en- 
deavored to follow Jesus’ way of life. 
But, in most of these, you would be 
regarded as one having “less faith” ; how- 
ever cordial the fellowship, you could not 
join, and you would not be on spiritual 
equality with those who adhere to the 
traditional faith of those churches; you 
would not be a “safe” teacher of youth, 
nor would you be entrusted with the more 
responsible places of influence. 

This is no place to speak of those who 
remain in an orthodox fellowship to help 
bring their brethren out of bonds; at times 
that may be the part of wisdom and good 
conscience. You, by your confession, do 
not choose that way. If you are to enter 
a church, it must be one where your 
liberality of thought is taken as a matter 
of course, where your religion will be 
tested, not by how much or how little you 
believe, but by how well you think and 
how well you live according to your best 
thought... There are churches which you 
can never outgrow, because they keep 
constantly abreast of modern knowledge, 
while at the same time they cherish the 
tested truths of Christian tradition. You 
may indeed work out your own salvation 
by yourself, but how much better to do so, 
and help others to do so, in the comrade- 
ship of kindred minds! 


ONE WHO CAME OUT. 


_ 


to the pupils. 


Religion Around the World in 1926 


Here is a moving picture of the significant events 


THE YEAR 


The year which is closing was marked 
by an increasing tendency to settle vital 
religious issues in the political arena and 
a decreasing tendency to settle them in the 
churches. RQemocratic state and autocratic 
church broke into open conflict in Mexico; 
militant Fundamentalists in this country 
extended their efforts, bringing increased 
pressure on legislatures, school boards, and 
textbook commissions to banish the teach- 
ing of evolution, while the liberal protest 
in the Protestant churches virtually col- 
lapsed and fundamental issues of the con- 
troversy were hushed. 


RELI GIOUS FREEDOM 


Mississippi followed Tennessee in for- 
bidding by legislation the teaching in 
State-supported schools of the evolutionary 
origin of man. A similar bill was defeated 
by narrow margin in the Louisiana legis- 
lature, but the Bible Crusaders achieved 
their end by prevailing upon the State 


Superintendent of Education to instruct 


teachers to omit the “objectionable” fea- 
tures from the State text on biology and 
to bring about elimination of these fea- 
tures from the books. Voters in Oklahoma 
rejected by a majority of 75,000 a State 
textbook law which contained an anti- 
evolution proviso. ; 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee at this 
writing has not yet handed down a deci- 
sion as to the constitutionality of the 
‘Tennessee law under which John T. Scopes 
was convicted. The case was argued be- 
fore the court on May 30 and 31. 

-Congress rejected a rider to the appro- 
priation bill for the District of Columbia 
that would have withheld salary from any 
teacher who taught “disrespect of the Holy 
Bible,” a clause that went through a year 
hefore without being noticed. 

California voters defeated an amend- 
ment to the State constitution that would 
have put the Bible into every public school 
and required its reading by the teachers 
This measure was con- 
sidered an opening wedge to an anti- 
evolution law. ; 

The president of the Free Thinkers’ 
Society brought a test suit in the State of 
New York to determine whether public 
sehool children could legally be excused 
for a half-hour each week to receive reli- 
gious instruction outside the school. A 
Supreme Court justice ruled that the prac- 
tice was legal. This case, or a similar one, 
will probably be decided by higher eourts 
hefore the issue is settled. 

Anthony Bimba was tried for blasphemy 
under a Massachusetts law of 1646 for 


denying the existence of God, and charged 


also with seditious utterances. He was 
acquitted of blasphemy and convicted of 
seditious speech. 

In Spain, non-Catholics are reported as 
suffering under oppression. Government 
authorities openly state that they are 


- determined to curtail evangelical propa- 


ganda—an attitude which is in entire 


IVAL McPEAK 
News Editor 


accordance with the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine as to the rights of heretics in a 
Catholie state. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


The liberal movement in the Protestant 
churches, so insistent in the preceding four 
years, quietly went into eclipse. Prot- 
estantism, which long ago forgot its his- 
torie protest against authority, is settling 
down, after this brief disturbance, to an 
institutionalism devoted to evangelism and 
good works that ignore the fundamental 
issue of authority and freedom. 

Tired--of strife, Baptists and Presby- 
terians at their national gatherings sought 
compromise. The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention decided that its churches may ad- 
mit members without requiring immersion, 
but may not send unimmersed members 
as delegates to the Convention. The Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, which last 
year created a Commission of Fifteen to 
study the causes of division, approved the 
Commission’s conciliatory and non-com- 
inittal report, and gave it another year for 
study, but did not modify its ruling that 
ministerial candidates must explicitly 
affirm belief in the Virgin Birth. It post- 
poned confirmation of Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen’s appointment to the chair of 
apologetics and Christian ethies in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary until an inves- 
tigation should be made of the causes of 
controversy among members of the faculty. 
The Disciples of Christ, at their annual 
gathering, exonerated foreign missionaries 
from practicing “open membership,” i.e., 
receiving members without requiring im- 
mersion, but made no modification of their 
historic stand on this question. Doctrin- 
ally, the field was left to the conservatives. 

The issue has never come out into the 
open in Methodism, but it is apparent that 
the failure to effect union of the Northern 
and Southern churches was due somewhat 
to the Southern Methodists’ fear of the 
increasing modernist tendeney in the 
Northern church. 

Andover Theological Seminary finished 
its final year of affiliation with the Har- 


vard Divinity School and officially closed. 


its doors, because the affiliation was found 
illegal and because there was no place 
for a seminary bound to the dominant 
theology of 120 years ago. 

Rey. Lee W. Heaton, Episcopal clergy- 
man whose liberalism brought on the storm 
of controversy in that communion three 
years ago, resigned as rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Chureh in Fort Worth, Tex., 
after having had the charge of heresy 
hanging over his head for two years. It 
seems clear that his bishop did not force 
a trial because he was not sure of the 
outcome. 

Meanwhile Europe had its heresy trial. 
Rey. J. H. Geelkerken in Amsterdam was 
dismissed by the General Synod of the 
Gereformeerde Church in Holland for 
doubting the Serpent and Garden of Eden 
story in Genesis—in other words, the lit- 


eral infallibility of the Seriptures. Islam 
in Egypt had Dr. Taha Hussein up for 
heresy because he wrote that parts of the 
Koran could not be taken literally. 

In England, those people of the Church 
of England who are mindful of the Prot- 
estant heritage of the Reformation are 
protesting against the Romeward tenden- 
cies of the Anglo-Catholic party in that 
church. 

“The Leaven of the Sadducees,” by Er- 
nest Gordon, published during the year, 
reviewed exhaustively the advance of the 
Unitarian viewpoint in the churches, 
church schools, colleges, and seminaries of 
America, and attempted to show that Uni- 
tarianism lacked spiritual vitality and 
tended toward materialism and atheism. 
It was written as a warning to the evan- 
gelicals, rather than as a frontal attack 
on liberalism. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Because the Mexican Government was 
convinced that the Roman Catholic hier- 
arechy was the center of reactionary propa- 
ganda against the social program of the 
Calles administration, it instituted drastic 
enforcement of the religious provisions of 
the constitution of 1917. Foreign-born 
ecclesiastics were deported, Roman Cath- 
olic churches, schools, and asylums were 
closed, and the end is not yet. The con- 
stitution secularizes education, deprives 
the chureh of legal right to hold property 
or to conduct auxiliary institutions, such 
as convents and monasteries, forbids 
clergymen to vote or to take any part in> 
politics or to criticize public policies or 
officials, and gives State legislatures 
power to limit the number of clergymen. 
These provisions, some of which would 
not be tolerated for a day in America, 
were a desperate effort on the part of 
democratic leaders to rid the land of 
clerical interference with the politics and 
policies of the country. They maintained 
that the foreign-imposed hierarchy, since 
the days of Cortez, had always been on 
the side of oppression and ignorance and 
tyranny. 

The Mexican situation is simply the 
resurgence of the ancient conflict betwecn 
ecclesiastical authoritarianism and _ the 
forees of liberation and democracy,—be- 
tween the medieval and the modern ideas 
of the relation of church and state. There 
has been injustice on both sides; the con- 
stitutional restrictions on churches are in 
themselves violations of religious liberty 
as Americans conceive it, but the essential 
right is on the side of state powers every- 
where that are fighting ecclesiastical 
domination. 

Farly in the year there was much agita- 
tion over the institution by Pope Pius XI 
of the “Feast of Jesus Christ, King,” 
designed as a protest against laicism, 
which Pope Pius denounced as the “pest 
of the age.’ He deplored the denial of 
the right of the Church (i.e., the Roman 
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Catholic Church) to teach the people and 
give them laws. Observing Protestants 
see more than a coincidence in the setting 
of this feast on the Sunday nearest Octo- 
ber 31, when Lutherans, in particular, 
celebrate the anniversary of Lauther’s 
ninety-five theses. 

In spite of Premier Mussolini’s efforts 
to conciliate the Vatican, these two 
autocracies, one national, one churchly, 
were bound to come to disagreement as to 
the functions of the church and state. An 
allocution of the Pope on December 20 
criticizing the Fascist administration is 
interpreted by the government as contest- 
ing Fascism’s right to control the educa- 
tion of Italian youth. At this writing, 
dispatches are just beginning to come in 
regarding this important turn in a situa- 
tion that has been moving to a decisive 
point for nearly a year. 

Religious and racial minorities in the 
Roumanian province of Transylvania con- 
tinue to be victims of discrimination and 
oppression. There common adversity 
makes for fellow feeling between Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians, as well as among 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
Jews. Friends of religious freedom in 
America took advantage of the visit of 
Queen Marie to petition her to use her per- 
sonal influence on behalf of these groups. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion abolished the requirement of member- 
ship in evangelical churches for voting 
membership in the Association, by per- 
mitting local associations to exercise their 
discretion. 

Yale University did away with com- 
pulsory chapel. 

The organization of atheistic societies 
in several colleges and universities pro- 
voked many reactions, but observers who 
know the ways of youth lost no sleep, and 
wise religionists saw one more evidence 
of the need of a reconstruction of reli- 
gious viewpoints suited to the new age. 

For the first time in perhaps seventy- 
five years, an orthodox Congregational 
church—the Plymouth Congregational of 
Salina, Kan.—voted to become Unitarian. 

Frequent exchange of opinions among 
Unitarian ministers on the philosophies of 
Theism and Humanism brought about a 
more thorough understanding of the two 
viewpoints, cleared up misunderstandings, 
and strengthened the bonds of fellowship 
in freedom. 

Columbia University took the lead 
among secular institutions of learning in 
establishing a pre-professional course for 
students of theology. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union adopted 
the first code of ethics for ministers to 
receive the formal approval of a national 
ministerial body. 

Roman Catholics held their imposing 
international Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago, Ill. 

The American Unitarian Association 
received a gold medal from the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition for the high quality 
of the Unitarian exhibit. 


Churches of Detroit, Mich., under pres-. 


sure from commercial interests, canceled 
their agreement to invite labor leaders into 
their pulpits on the occasion of the conven- 
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tion in that city of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Several churches, including 
the Unitarian, kept faith with Labor. 

The whole world paid tribute to the life 
and work of St. Francis of Assisi on the 
occasion of the seven-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death. 

The famous Williamstown Institute of 
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Politics, for the first time in its history, 
put religion on its formal program. 

Newspapers of the country began in 
December a national questionnaire on the 
religious beliefs and practices of Ameri- 
cans. 

Religious liberals of the Southeast 
formed two federations for united efforts. 


A Study in Missionaries 


ROBERT 8. LORING 


Mr. Loring, minister of the Unita- 
rian Ohurch in Milwaukee, sends 
this his first manuscript from Bom- 
bay, where he arrived early in Novem- 
ber. He is making a trip around the 
world. He bears greetings: from 
American Unitarians to the Brahmo 
Samaj, or Theistic Society of India, 
with which, since 1828, there has been 
affiliation with, American and British 
Unitarians. There will be a celebra- 
tion of the centenary in 1928. The 
Brahmo Samaj has been a great lib- 
erating influence in India. 

Mr. Loring will write of his eaxpe- 
riences from time to time in THE 
REGISTER. : 


BoMBAY. 
HEN I PLANNED to sail direct to 
Bombay from New York, in a small 
steamer that carried much freight but only 
about one hundred passengers, I asked 
one of the leading tourist agents about this. 
Evidently he wished to sell me some other 
transportation, for he replied: “How 
should you like to live for a month in a 
second-class hotel inhabited by mission- 
aries?” The “second-class hotel,” the 
steamer City of Benares, proved very in- 
teresting with its Indian crew and stew- 
ards, and comfortable for any who like the 
ocean. The missionaries, some fifty of 
them counting their families, furnished 
interesting subjects for study, especially 
to a Unitarian who naturally had not 
associated overmuch with missionaries. 
Investigation showed that we had at 
least thirteen varieties on board, each 
carrying to the “heathen” the only true, 
or at least the only really best form of 
the gospel. There were three kinds 
of Lutherans—Swedish, Hvangelical, and 
Reformed. One of these groups always 
withdrew to one of their cabins for private 
services when the regular Sunday morn- 
ing “divine service” was being held. They 
seemed unwilling to risk being contam- 
inated by associating with rival forms of 
the one true Christian faith. There were 
Methodists, two kinds of Presbyterians, a 
Baptist, a group of seven Mennonites, some 
women who wore the sign “Standard Mis- 
sion” on their caps, an Undenominational 
Mission representative from Canada, a 
Reformed Synod, a House of Faith. Lastly, 
there were three representatives of the 
Assembly of God, otherwise known as the 
Pentecostal Church, and popularly known 
as “the Holy Rollers,’ as one of them 
himself told us. 
The kind-of conversation one may carry 
on with some of the more orthodox of these 


missionaries appeared from a talk I had 
with a very earnest young man from a 
denomination which was started first in 
Pennsylvania by Germans a hundred years 
ago. He said they were Fundamentalists 
and objected to the modernists trying “‘to 
corrupt them from within.” They should 
get out and so show where they stand. I 
assured him that THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
took exactly the same position, and so we 
had that much in common. I then went 
on to ask whether they had any colleges. 
“Three,’ he replied. Then I gravely 
inquired whether they taught that the 
world was flat or round. This he seemed 
to regard as a perfectly natural question 
to put to a Fundamentalist church college. 
“Oh, we teach that it is round,” he replied. 
“We are quite up to date in science.” 
“But,” I asked, “suppose a teacher should 
say something in favor of some doctrine 
of evolution?’ “Of course such a teacher 
would be thrown out at once,” was his 
reply, as though it were impossible to 
conceive of anything else being done. 
With so many different denominations 
on board, it was evident that conversation 
had to be cautious and reserved. There 
was always danger of starting such a 
theological row as might make it necessary 
to call in the police. One of the non- 
missionary members of the committee, 
which arranged Thursday and Sunday 
evening programs, suggested that an In- 
dian, who was returning from five years’ 
university study in America, be asked to 
speak on modern native Indian social and 
reform movements. As the proposal was 
made publicly at one of the meetings, it 
could not very well be rejected, though 
there seemed to be some reluctance to hear 
about anything except missionary work. 
After the interesting address of this young 
Indian had been cautiously discussed, he 
said he wished to raise one question: 
India suffered much from its own caste 
and religious divisions ; would the work of 


the many different kinds of Christian mis#— 


sions tend to lessen divisions, and so help 
on toward unified social and political work 
in India, or would the unfortunate divi- 
sions be increased? The Methodist 
bishop, who with great tact usually 
presided at these meetings, rather hastily 


arose and said he thought it was too late—_ 


the meeting had been going only about 
fifty minutes—to start on such a new sub- 


ject. Perhaps it could be discussed some 
other night. It is needless to say it never 


was discussed. The almost frightened 
sensitiveness of the missionaries to the 
question of rival denominational work may 
indicate the approach of a reform. Some 
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such organization as the Federation of 
Churehes in America might do much to 
unify missionary work. At present, no 
such co-operative organization on a large 
scale exists in India. 

A second weakness of the missionaries, 
taken as a group, seemed to be the lack of 
the sociological-economic point of view of 
conditions in India. Most of them were 
so busy saving souls that they spent an 
entirely inadequate amount of thought on 
the equally important problem of saving 
minds and bodies. When asked what kind 
of work they were doing, the answer al- 
most always was, “Evangelistic work.” 
Only by a kind of cross-examination would 
it appear that almost all of them also did 
some school or simple medical work in 
connection with their local stations. 

Two illustrations may help to show the 
absence of the sociological-economic point 
of view. One of the Indian students con- 
stantly overheard the young missionaries 
in the second cabin exulting about how 
cheap living was in India and how many 
native servants they could keep. Inquiry 
showed that the usual missionary family 
expects to have from five to seven. To the 
Indian university graduate, this seemed 
much like rejoicing in the fact that the 
common people in India are so poor that 
servants can be obtained for about three 
dollars a month. But I could not find by 
careful inquiry that the missionaries ever 
connected the extreme poverty of the 
people with the comparative ease in which 
they expected to live; or even greatly 
desired the economic conditions to be 
rapidly improved. 

The same non-sociological point of view 
showed itself in the first cabin in a way 
which quite shocked the few non-mission- 
ary passengers traveling there. Toward 
the close of the voyage, the usual question 
came up of how much was to be paid the 
native stewards in tips. No person 
expected to follow the inflated American 
seale of fees, or even the scale usual on 
the large Atlantic liners. But, after the 
proposed tips had been cut down to such 
modest amounts that the native “boys” 
could not possibly earn more than about 
thirty dollars a month during an entire 
year, the missionaries still vigorously 
protested. One would think, after using 
the extreme poverty of the lower classes 
in India as a part of their usual appeal in 
America for missionary contributions, they 
would be glad that just a few natives 
could do a little better. Instead, they 
argued that the native boys would be 
“spoiled” and that the usual cheap service 
might be endangered and the cost of mis- 
sionary families might be increased. Prob- 
ably the missionaries would not have all 
felt this way if they had made sufficient 
intellectual exertion to figure out the mat- 


ter on sociological lines; but the socio-- 


logical point of view was quite lost in 
evangelistic emotionalism in most cases. 

Of course, there have been isolated cases 
of distinguished men and women who have 
made great sacrifices and have done fine 
work in mission fields. Also, fine schools 
and. colleges and hospitals have been 
founded and supported by some missionary 
boards. What is here written does not 


apply to the exceptional cases, but only to. 


the thirteen denominational missionaries 


a. 
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taken as a group. The rival divisions 
existing in such a group must greatly 
injure and decrease the efficiency of mis- 
sionary work. The lack of an adequate 
sociological-economic approach to the na- 
tive life and problems is also a great and 
serious defect. The two put together go 
far to explain why, after a hundred years 
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of missionary =e so few of the native 
intellectual leaders of India have become © 
Christian, and the total number of all 
kinds of converts is barely one per cent. 
of the population. It is chiefly to native 
theistic and social reform organizations 
that India must look for any marked accel- 
eration of religious and social reform. 


Oklahoma’s Reply to Anti-Evolutionists 


What will Minnesota —California—Arkansas Do ? 


HE anti-evolution cause in Oklahoma 

has received a decided setback in the 
recent general election. By a majority 
of about 75,000 votes, citizens of the State 
rejected a State textbook law which con- 
tained a clause providing “that no copy- 
right shall be purchased, nor textbook 
adopted, that teaches the ‘Materialistic 
Conception of History,’ #.e., ‘The Darwin 
Theories of Creation vs. the Bible Account 
of Creation.’” The law had previously 
been repealed by the legislature, but the 
repeal was submitted to referendum vote 
at the last election. The incoming 
Governor made the free textbook law a 
part of his campaign promise. He states 
that he expects to attempt to get the 
enactment of another textbook law, but 
this does not necessarily mean that an 
anti-evolution section will be included in 
the new law. 

It is expected that an anti-evolution bill 
will be presented to the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Minnesota legislature. Dr. 
W. B. Riley, ultra-militant Fundamentalist 
leader and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Minneapolis, is leading in the 
effort to obtain such a law. 

The defeat of the amendment in Cali- 
fornia that would have placed the Bible 
in the public schools of that State is 
taken as a warning that legislation repres- 
sive of the teaching of science will have 
hard going. The amendment was con- 
sidered by both proponents and opponents 
as an entering wedge for an anti-evolu- 
tion law. Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, director 
of the Northern California Committee 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
writes that the amendment seemed to have 
carried in southern California, but to 
have been defeated by the voters of the 
rest of the State. Official returns have 
not yet been available. 

That an anti-evolution bill will be in- 
troduced and passed in the Arkansas 
legislature this winter is the opinion of 
The Baptist _Advance, Fundamentalist 
publication of Little Rock, Ark. The 
editor states as his belief that ninety- 
nine per cent. of the preachers of Arkansas 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
voters are in favor of such a law. 

Liberals who use wisdom in opposing 
such restrictive legislation do not cham- 
pion evolution, or any other scientific 
doctrine, as such, but champion rather 
the right of students in the public schools 
to know the best thought of the world on 
the origin and processes of life. As to 
evolution, they are content to accept the 
findings of men who have devoted their 
entire lives to a conscientious study of 
the subject; but their case does not rise 
or fall on the truth of evolution as a 
scientific theory. 


The central issue always is this: Shall 
the States virtually set up an established 
church by decreeing that only a certain 
interpretation of the Bible shall be taught 
the children of their schools, to the ex- 
clusion of the discoveries and conclusions 
of science? 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


VI—Is the Bible God’s Only 
Revelation? 


Granted that the Bible is, or rather 
contains, true revelation from God, are 
we to stop with this one volume, and 
say that God’s revelation is limited by 
its two lids? Shall we assert of the 
great universal Father of all mankind, 
of whom it is said that He is “no respecter 
of persons,” that He has chosen out from 
among all the nations of the world one 
single small people—the Jews—and con- 
fined his inspiration and His truth to 
them? Shall we go to all the other sacred 
books of the world, some of them older 
than our own, some of them believed in 
by quite as many people as accept our 
Scriptures, and declare that they are 
spurious, having in them no word from 
the Infinite Source of Truth and Life? 

I see among the adherents of the great 
religions of the world, outside of my own, 
earnest and devout souls, whose lives are 
pure, whose aspirations are high, and 
whose worship is as. sincere as that of 
any of us who kneel at Christian altars. 
Shall I say that God does not speak to 
them in the silence of their up-looking 
souls? I dare not do that. I dare not 
limit God, or shut Him up within the 
small bounds of my own thought, or my 
own particular form of religion, or my 
own sacred book, however dear that reli- 
gion or that sacred book may be to me. 

What is the great world of Nature but 
a revelation of God? What are art, and 
poetry, and music, and history, and the 
soul of man, but channels of the revela- 
tions of the Most High? From what 
source comes all truth, except from God? 
God’s revelations confined to a single vol- 
ume! All the books that were ever writ- 
ten are not sufficient to contain it. The 
only book that is large enough to hold it 
all is the book of the Universe. 


Next Week: “Growing Revelation” 


There are people who would do great 
acts; but because they wait for great op- 
portunities, life passes, and the acts of 
love are not done at all—/F. W. Robertson. 


The Pleasure of Reading 


New Testament Origins 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Tur ForMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Goodspeed is distinguished not only 
for full and accurate learning, but also 
for a happy facility in simple and inter- 
esting expression which enables him to 
make his scholarship a gift to the general 
public. His books on the origins of the 
New Testament, the story of its English 
versions, and his effective new translation 
have been of immense service in extending 
through the general society a sympathetic 
understanding of the historian’s truth and 
at the same time a fresh appreciation of 
the religious value of Scripture. 

The main results of critical historical 
study are now rather widely accepted, and 
are presupposed in the preaching of 
churehes of many denominations. In- 
formation as to the origin of documents 
is, however, not a knowledge which grasps 
the full significance of the literary history 
of the New Testament. It is necessary 
to know, as may now be easily known 
from Dr. Goodspeed’s new publication, 
how these ‘“‘twenty-seven scattered letters 
and pamphlets came to find one another 
and were gathered into the New Testa- 

.ment,’—that is. to say, how they came to 
be selected and valued as authoritative 
Scripture, how they came to be canonized. 
The interest of this question is shown by 
a passage in Dr. Goodspeed’s work: 
“Canonization naturally cut off the New 
Testament books from their historical 
origins and treated them as independent 
of human conditions of composition and 
superior to them. . . . It made them some- 
thing that they had not been before and 
saw in them peculiar values which neither 
their writers nor their earlier readers had 
recognized. For the idea of great per- 
sonalities possessed and guided by. the 
Spirit of God, it substituted the idea of 
books inspired by that Spirit. It was now 
the literature instead of the history that 
had been inspired.” Dr. Goodspeed points 
out that canonization involved the dog- 
matic idea that all parts of the New Testa- 
ment are of equal value, that this idea 
has dulled men’s understanding of the 
books, and that it has not stood the test 
of practical religious use. 
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I think that modern conditions are putting the pleasure of reading more and more in jeopardy. ' 
Some people have such a passion for reading that they will acquire the habit and maintain it 
against all obstacles. There are others with the inclination and capacity to get that pleasure, but 


Dr. Goodspeed has made an interesting 
book valuable to the general reader and 
to the theological student. The twenty- 
four historic lists of New Testament writ- 
ings given in the appendix are not only 
a convenience to scholars, but effective for 
the whole story. <A glance at the list of 
Eusebius (fourth century) shows at once 
that it took time and discussion to de- 
termine what Christian documents were 
to have Scriptural authority, and also that 
modern critics have only revived, though 
with richer knowledge and better methods, 
the questions raised in the early churches. 

The work makes it clear that the forma- 
tion of a New Testament was precipitated 
by the heretic Marcion in the second 
century. From that point on there will 
those steps came to be taken, cannot be 
be little dispute about the process in de- 
tail. What is prior to that, what steps 
of collection were the earliest, and how 
made precise without speculation, and it 
is important to distinguish sharply what 
can be asserted on the basis of historical 
evidence and what is simply intelligible 
surmise. Dr. Goodspeed’s account in his 
third and fourth chapters of the earliest 
steps of collection is certainly interesting, 
but it rests on a good many “may haye 
beens”; and the augmentation has often 
roused a skeptical disposition in the 
reader, who desires to heartily recommend 
this excellent, learned, stimulating, and 
necessary book. 


So Many Paths! 


My Ipra or Gop. A Symposium of Faith, 
edited by Joseph Fort Newton. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press publication. Little, Brown € 
Company. $2.50. 

Here are eighteen different statements 
by representative men, mostly ministers, 
of their varying conceptions of God. They 
range from Roman Catholic and Funda- 
mentalist to Christian Scientist, Jew, and 
Humanist. In fact, there are so many of 
them that it gets to be weary work going 
through the lot. Half as many would have 
been enough; but the editor apparently 
wanted to include as many points of view 
and as many denominations as possible. 
The two by no means always go together, 
as we know without going beyond th 
Unitarian fellowship. ‘ 

In a general way, the views can be 
classified as Fundamentalist, Modernist, 


‘worlds, take your choice. 


© 


who must find it increasingly difficult under modern conditions to indulge the inclination and cultivate the 
capacity; and if they do not do so they lose one of the greatest resources and most precious recreations of life. 
I am using the phrase “the pleasure of Reading,” not in the sense of amusement, but in the sense of that deep 
and abiding pleasure which increases the more it is indulged. This deserves the name of “recreation,” because 
it actually refreshes and restores as well as entertains— Viscount’ Grey, F'allodon Papers. 


and Humanist; but the word Fundamen- 
talist must be stretched a good deal if it 
is to include Roman Catholic and Chris- 
tian Scientist. Another term will serve 
the purpose better, and may add interest 
‘to the classification. But a word of ex- 
planation is first needed. There is a class 
of books known as the literature of escape, 
for which there is great demand. It 
includes detective stories, and ministers 
and judges are said to be their most vora- 
cious readers. But it also includes great 
works of genius, such as Dumas’s J'hree 
Musketeers. ‘The reason for the great 
demand for such literature is evident. It 
affords an escape from the realities of life, 
All that is asked is that, for the time 
being, its readers may enter into a world 
where their fancy, and in some measure 
their ideals, may have free play. If the 
work is psychologically true, and power- 
fully written, historical discrepancies 
count for little; as, for instance, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, or King Lear. The religion of 
many people serves a similar purpose. It 
enables them to escape for the time being 
from this workaday world. “It satisfiés 
their longings as nothing else can do,” and 
they do not inquire too critically concern- 
ing its logical or historical foundations. 
Instead of Fundamentalist, these reli- 
gions should be grouped as religions of 
escape. In any. estimate of the value of 
contributions from such sources, it is nee- 
essary to proceed on the supposition that - 
the assumptions are true, the logic sound, 
and ask merely how far do the results 
minister to human longing and human 
welfare? On that supposition, these essays 
give just about what is to be expected. 
Father Conway seems to be living in the 
seventeenth century, and Professor Machen 
of Princeton in the sixteenth. Mr. Gil- 
more, the Christian Scientist, seems to 
belong theologically in a world where two 
and two make five, or any other sum you 
like. If you wish to live in any of these 
It is largely a 
matter of taste. - 

As contrasted with these, Modernism 
and Humanism form also one class. They 
are both varieties of realism. There is in 
every one of the remaining essays some 
effort, more or less determined, to bring 
beliefs into accordance with logie and with 
the facts of history. Dr. Mullins, of the 
Louisville Baptist Seminary, is so faintly — 
progressive that he himself would probably 
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object to being called a Modernist. But a 
man to whom “Nature is like a stairway,” 
with inorganic matter first, life, as in 
plants, second, and so on up; who is con- 


tent with so unorthodox a statement of 
_ the Trinity as he presents, must bear with 


us liberals if we refuse to regard him as 
belonging entirely to bygone ages. 

Dr. Coffin, of Union Seminary, makes a 
He seems, as he 
starts out, to be really liberal-minded, but 
the reader is suddenly brought up short 
by the statement that, to the writer, Jesus 
is both God and man. It sounds ab- 
solutely orthodox, yet is wholly incon- 
gruous with what precedes. What Dr. 
Coffin appears to mean is that Jesus is to 
him the highest revelation of God, and can 
therefore be called God. There are many 
people who like to use language in this 
way; but it does not promote clarity 
of thought. 

At the opposite end of the seale stand 
Mr. Bridges the Ethical Culturist, and Mr. 

ietrich the Humanist. They are much 
alike. Each has more of a belief in God 
than he seems to appreciate, or know what 
to do with. Their moral earnestness com- 
mands respect; but that there is any 
theistic implication in it they refuse to 
see. They are apparently afraid to put 
two and two together, lest they should 
find themselves believing something like 
that from which they have revolted. Cer- 
tainly, it is far better that they should 
deny than that they should pretend to 
believe what they do not. But it might 
be better yet if their constructive efforts 
were as earnest and thoroughgoing as their 
work of destruction. Mr. Dietrich makes 
much of “the collective will of humanity” 
as an equivalent for God. Of course there 
is no such thing, and never has been. It 
is conceivable that there may be such a 


_ thing some day, and even that it may be 


“brave and pure’; but only if there is some 
vital impulse in the world, more durable 
But to concede 
such a vital impulse would bring Mr. 
Dietrich nearer to theism than he is 
willing to come. His essay, like that of 
Mr. Bridges, belongs to the literature of 
reyolt rather than to that of constructive 
thought. 
Among the forces of revolt, the name of 
John Haynes Holmes might be expected. 
But his contribution is no more revolu- 
tionary than that of Dr. Ames of Chicago, 
with which it is in general accord. The 
only thing that seems to call for comment 
is that Mr. Holmes writes with a certain 
cocksureness, somewhat akin to dog- 
It would not be fair to say that 
he patronizes God; but he is quite sure of 
the limitations of his deity. 

But it is not true that all effort toward 
realistic thinking is either timid or half- 


’ hearted, or on the other hand merely 


destructive, as this volume clearly shows. 
Seven or eight of these men present their 
yiews with an evident readiness to face 
reality. Methodist, Baptist and Disciple, 
Quaker, Unitarian and Jew here testify, 
each in his own tongue, to their faith in 
an underlying reality, of which love is the 
highest expression of which we can con- 


ceive. Logically, the treatise of Professor 
_ Macintosh is the most powerful, but it is 


not so sympathetic in tone as those of 
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Professor Jones and our ow r. Crothers. 
It is hard to choose in such a group, but 
on the whole these three stand out as 
most impressive. Best of all, beyond these 
bounds there is a real unity in diversity. 
From Catholic to Humanist there is the 
conception of righteousness as an expres- 
sion of faith. That, so far as it goes, is 
no small thing. Dib. 


Astrology 


THE BOWL or HnAven. By Evangeline Adams. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.00. 

No, gentle reader, this is not a novel. 
The “Bowl” refers to the starry arches 
above, rather than to the heaven of youth- 
ful loves. It is a serious book—an ex- 
ceedingly serious one; and the reviewer 
knows what he is saying, because he has 
read -the book through from cover to 
cover, which is more than some reviewers 
ean declare. The publishers advertise the 
volume as “one of the most amazing life- 
stories ever written.” It is. It is also 
one of the most unusual. The reviewer 
commenced the story with his tongue in 
his cheek, and a sarcastic eye. He concluded 
it with—well, let us say, a countenance 
of thoughtful awe. The author presents 
an argument which would persuade us to 
restore the practice of astrology to the 
important place it had with Oriental peo- 
ples before the Christian era. She even 
asks us to place it near the head of the 
list of the natural sciences—and she pro- 
duces evidence which if true means, at 
last, the interpretation of human destiny. 

Miss Adams has been practicing horary 
astrology for a number of years, first in 
Boston, now in New York. Among the 
clients which regularly come to her office 
are eminent statesmen, financiers, pub- 
lishers, actors, and authors. A large nuin- 
ber of persons whose names are in Who’s 
Who depend on the horoscopes drawn up 
by Miss Adams as they depend on the 
sources of mental and physical nourish- 
ment. Miss Adams is either one of the 
greatest mind-readers and prognosticators 
of the day, or the stars do determine our 
destinies. Of course, the astrologer’s con- 
tention that the stars under which one is 
born predetermine one’s future is predes- 
tination raised to the nth degree. It 
appears to be a fact, however, that actu- 
ally thousands of successful men and 
women attribute their success and hap- 
piness to the marvelous power astrologers 
have of predicting events in their lives 
when the day and hour of their birth is 
disclosed. A more thought-provoking book 
has not been published this year. 


Lord Grey Converses 

FALLODON PAPERS. By Viscount Grey. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

The prose of Lord Grey, in its unin- 
volved, direct, short sentences, frequently 
reminds one of that of Charles W. Eliot, 
—aA remarkably pure and succinct English 
style. This volume consists of seven es- 
says, all of them having something of the 
charm of intimate personal conversation 
between friend and friend with which we 
became acquainted in “Recreation,” pub- 
lished as a separate booklet a few years 
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ago. In his paper on “Pleasure in Out- 
door Nature,” one is glad to learn more 
of Lord Grey’s enthusiastic study of bird 
life, especially of the songbirds of HWng- 
land. <A chapter of unusual interest to 
naturalists is his account of a bird sanctu- 
ary for waterfowl at Fallodon ; and sports- 
men will relish the delicious Waltonian 
flavor of his essay on “Fly-Fishing.” Jane 
Austen’s Hmma, Dumas’s Three Mus- 
keteers, Sterne‘s Tristram Shandy, Dick- 
ens’s Pickwick Papers, Boswell’s Johnson. 


_Lockhart’s Scott, White’s Selbourne, and 


Walton’s Angler, all find a place in the 
essay ‘On the Pleasure of Reading,” 
along with the poetry of Keats, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning. ‘To 
Wordsworth he returns most often, clos- 
ing the volume with an essay given 
wholly to an appreciation of Wordsworil’s 
Prelide, which takes on an added signifi- 
cance in view of the recent publication of 
Ernest de Selincourt’s new edition of T'he 
Prelude, based on recently discovered 
manuscripts. 

All of these Fallodon Papers, Lord Grey 
tells us in his Preface, were prepared at 
Fallodon, and “eontain much that owes 
its origin to reflection, observation, or ex- 
perience in home or holiday life.’ Cer- 
tainly, wherever they are read, they 
should deepen the realization of the true 
values of home and the right uses of 
leisure. Ay M.-L: 


The Copeland Reader 

THE COPELAND READER. An Anthology of 
English Poetry and Prose. Chosen and edited 
by Charles Townsend Copeland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10.00. 

In this handsome volume, the lover of 
good reading will find displayed a rich 
feast of literary viands, luscious and sat- 
isfying, with dishes suited to every taste. 
This is the day of anthologies. Of late, 
many collections of prose and poetry have 
been published. But this is an anthology 
with a difference. The Copeland Reader 
has a distinct personal coloring. For more 
than thirty years, Professor Copeland has 
been a convincing missionary of the gospel 
of reading aloud. To a generation of 
students at Harvard, Radcliffe, and many 
other colleges, to evening gatherings in his 
own rooms, to groups like those assembled 
annually at the Harvard Club in New 
York, he has offered programs of read- 
ings drawn from a variety of sources. 
Persuaded that one of the best ways of 
teaching literature lies through the ear, 
for his selections he has gone to the 
classics, plunging his buckets deep into the 
great wells of English undefiled. The mate- 
rial thus accumulated he now offers in a 
single mighty volume, which includes 
pretty much of the cream of British and 
American literary effort. Here are rep- 
resented-a vast array of specimens of the 
choicest verse and prose, the golden 
fruitage of many centuries. Turning these 
pages, the reader finds a little of the best 
of everything, from the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, down to Heywood Broun, Ring 
Lardner, and O. Henry. Odes, lyrics, 
dramas, histories, essays, ballads, orations, 
short stories, nonsense, dramatic crit- 
icism,—all these are represented. Of the 
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great writers, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
searcely a single name is omitted. So 
catholic is the selection, that. the book 
amounts to a history of literature set 
forth in notable examples. Besides the 
famous passages easily accessible, there 
are a host of others which the general 
reader otherwise would find difficult to 
come at. Of course, each critic will look 
in yain for some selections other than 
those herewith presented. But this is 
Professor Copeland’s compilation, not ours. 


And certainly, with the passages gathered | 


by him, no serious fault can be found. 
Within a compass of considerably more 
than sixteen hundred pages, he has 
brought together a treasure house whose 
contents are rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. We can think of no one volume 
better deserving of finding a place in every 
household, nor of a better book to put into 
the hands of growing boys and girls. It 
is a book which the mature reader will 
rejoice to have within easy reach, in order 
that he may dip into it in spare moments ; 
while for the household in which reading 
aloud is not a forgotten art, here is an 
abundance of material available for the 
purpose. In thus sharing the fruits of his 
long experience with a wider public than 
that which has come within sound of his 
voice, the compiler is entitled to. our 
sincere thanks; while he, on his part, 
ought to thank us, in that throughout this 
comment we have studiously refrained 
from referring to him as ‘‘Copey.” 
A, Roo. 


The New Education 
* EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. 
By William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

This is a highly significant book by a 
man who may respectfully be termed one 
of the high priests of the new education. 
His courses in the philosophy of education 
at Teachers College, New York, are elected 
by hundreds. To him, as much as to any 
man, is due the inception of the project 
method. Under such men as the author, 
John Dewey, George A. Coe, and Goodwin 
B. Watson, a great fresh breeze of prac- 
ticality has begun to blow across the field 
of religious education, as well as in that 
of general education. This, in brief, is 
the general movement to make the child 
the center of the whole educational proc- 
ess. Our problem in religious education 
is not to teach the Bible, or the creed, 
or any particular body of ethics or kuowl- 
edge, but to teach the child, using any 
or all of the former subjects of education 
as they may be proved valuable in the 
process. Professor Kilpatrick makes a 
masterly analysis of the modern world, 
shows how tested thought or science has 
come to its present regal position, accounts 
for the influence of industrialism, notes 
the general democratic tendency of the 
age, and chronicles the wane of author- 
itarianism., In brief, he says, this is an 
age of change to which everything, phi- 
losophy, education, our historical sense, our 
national relations, must be adjusted. 
Then he proceeds to tell in brief compass 
how education must accommodate itself 
to the changing world. He shows how 
the various phases of our changing world 
must be met, indeed ate being met, by the 
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best schools of to-day. Science, industrial- 
ism, democracy, our international rela- 
tions, must all be reckoned with in the 
new educational program. Much is made 
of the dictum that experience is the best 
teacher, and the best school is that which 
gives the child the most actual experience 
in the problems of living. Pupil activity 
in enterprises which they themselves carry 
out is the great formative influence. .We 
think that -every minister and every 
teacher would profit by the reading of 
this epochal book. EE. 


An American Play 

NED McCogpp’s DAuGHTER. A ComnDdy. By 
Sidney Howard. The Theater Guild Library. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The printed .version of one of the 
pronounced successes of the current dra- 
inatic season in New York. That a theater- 
going public fed up on musical comedies, 
revues, and plays chiefly notable for their 
salacity, should have given its approval 
to a serious drama of the quality of Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter is in itself a sign 
clearly encouraging, especially since it is 
a work by an American dramatist, dealing 
with material definitely and _ entirely 
American. Measured by accepted stand- 
ards, the play is wholly deserving of 
success. Mr. Howard has written a drama 
whose plot is as moving as it is plausible, 
wherein ideals and stark realism are 
mingled with uncommon artistry and 
power. In its sparseness of language and 
rapid motion, there is no little suggestion 
of Aischylus or Sophocles. Its three acts 
picture the battle of conflicting emotions, 
mother love and self-interest, duty, expe- 
diency and conscience, in a woman’s soul. 
The scene is laid in a Maine village, on the 
Kennebec. The events transpire between 
noon of one day and early morning of the 
next. The brief dramatis persone include 
an old sea captain, his son and his married 
daughter, the latter’s worthless husband, 
his brother, who is the characteristic 
product of a South Boston slum, and 
Jenny, a French Canadian waif, erstwhile 
factory hand in the Saco mills. Of this 
group, the outstanding figure is Carrie, 
typical New Englander, gaunt, outspoken, 
energetic, against overwhelming odds fight- 
ing her solitary battle in defence of her 
principles and self-respect. This char- 
acter, both for its content and situation, 
is a tragic one. In the entire range of our 
native drama, we can recall no other more 
moving or impressive. Throughout, the 
dialogue is racy and alive. This. is un- 
questionably a great play. Only once, in 
our opinion, does the dramatist drop, for 
a moment, from the high level he has 
otherwise consistently sustained ; and that, 
after all, is purely a matter of taste. For 
the coffined body of a dead man to hold 
the center of the stage through two acts, 
is certainly a startling innovation! 

O58 = 


Challenging 
THE Memoirs or Gop. By Giovanni Papini. 
Boston: The Ball Publishing Company. $2.00. 
A small book of one hundred and thirty- 
five pages by the author of the big book, 
The Life of Christ, of four hundred and 
seven pages, which bigger book was at 
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the top of the selling list for many months 
in 1925. But here is a strange anomaly ; 
the little book was written before the 
big one, but it is the bigger book of the 
two! It was written while the author 
was an atheist; yet in my judgment it is 
the most God-filled of the two. It was 
written before Papini’s conversion to any 
belief in God; but its result is to stir such 
a belief in the reader. With the common 
prophetic assumption that God never 
spoke to men until “I” (“the one who 
now speaks’) opened his lips, Papini 
proceeds to write the direct memoirs of 
God. God tells his own story to mankind. 
No one ever told it before; Jesus perhaps 
least of all. Tired of his own complete- 
ness, lonely because of his parentless, 
friendless, companionless beginning, and 
because of continued unrelatedness to any- 
thing or any person, God committed sin 
and created man. He in turn must be 
redeemed by man; like Omar, Papini 
makes God pray, “Man’s forgiveness give 
—and take!” Naturally, Papini makes 
God cruel, horribly cruel; because Papini 
knows only the God of Roman Catholic 
authority. There are some passages of 
rare beauty. The book challenges at- 
tention; it is a good sample of truth 
through reaction to falsehood. Crying 
aloud for atheism, the pages almost create 
faith. The sort of God that Papini here 
makes speak is the real God, after all; 
and because he has been denied by the 
churches, his wail wins us by its pathos. 
Most liberals will find the book a kind of 
real devotional manual. It is a far more 
truly religious book than the author’s 
Life of Christ. G. L. P. 


Teacher and Architect 

BUILDING FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
Henry Edward Tralle and George Harnest 
Merrill. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Church architecture has always been 
the direct expression of the religious ideas 
of the age in which it was developed. 
It is not strange, therefore, that out of 
the new psychology and pedagogy should 
spring a widespread demand for a new 
type of architecture. This is particularly 
true of religious education. The older 
Sunday-school could be conducted in a 
single meeting place. The modern school 
needs as many assembly rooms as there 
are departments, and as many classrooms 
as there are classes. It needs space and 
equipment for supervised pupils’ activi- 
ties. This book, prepared by an expert 
in religious education and by a competent 
architect who has specialized in church 
architecture, could not. have been written 
in 1900. It is a product of the new ideas 
in religious pedagogy. It discusses the 
program of religious education and the 
building plan adapted to this program, 
the problem of classrooms, the church 
auditorium, and the fellowship hall. It 
also gives many helpful suggestions as to 
wise methods of procedure in building, 
and how the program may be financed. 
The final chapter contains a number of 
illustrative plans. No project in church 
building, however modest, should be un- 
dertaken in these days without a knowl- 
edge of the facts so ably presented in 
this book. ; 0. R. J. 


bed > 


— of the Monoplane 


Betty and Billy Bibble were out skiing 
on their Christmas skis, gifts from Aunt 
Annabel Bibble, with whom they had 
.come, in the autumn, to live. The March 
crust that moonlit evening was fine, just 
exactly right. They went simply flying 
down the long slope of the many-acred 
old pasture and over the snow-covered 
wall, slowing reluctantly on the broad 
meadow where a little brook sang under 
the ice. 

Toilsomely they climbed up the hill 
again, after each breathless descent. But 
it was “worth it,” they declared. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Betty. ‘“Let’s not say 
we have to climb up after each glorious 
swoop! lLet’s say we have a glorious 
swoop after each hard climb!” 

“Right-o!” agreed Billy. “Great idea, 
Betts! Makes it seem different; a lot dif- 
ferent, somehow !” 

Then they tackled the steep climb with 
fresh vim. They had just reached the 
top, and turned for a final “swoop” before 
going home and to bed (for it was nearing 
the Bibble bedtime—nine o’clock) when a 
low purring, far above them, and off to 
the right, checked them suddenly in their 
tracks. 

“An airplane!” cried gee: who usually 
speaks first. “Oh, Billy, isn’t it thrilly!” 

“That’s just what it is, thrilly,” agreed 
Billy. “That’s what I’m going to be, an 
airman, a birdman!” 

He stood on tiptoe, and flapped his arms, 
stiff in reefer and sweater, as if he meant 
to “take off’ that minute, without wait- 
ing for the formality of a plane. 

“Ooh!” thrilled Betty. “See it, just 
against the moon! Like a great dragon- 
fly! You'll let me fly with you, Billy?” 

“Sure-lee!” promised Billy. . His eyes 
were bright with visions and dreams. 
They watched a moment longer. Then 
Billy shook himself awake with a happy 
sigh of anticipation. 

“Well, one more swoop, Betts! Skis 
are pretty good for flying, after all. Eh? 
It’s going slowly, so we'll have a chance to 
see it again when we're down, and again 
when we get back to the top. The one 
that went over last fall was speeding. 
Never saw one go as slowly as this in 
my life.” 

‘Nor I. But it’s pretty, to see it mov- 
ing along in such a leisurely way, like old 
Baldy Eagle and his wife, sometimes, 
after their little ones get big enough to 
shift for themselves, and the old folks 
don’t have to hurry all the time to keep 
them fed. Let’s go!” 

Away they flew, down the hill, and 
across the level, a half-mile in less than 
five minutes. At the brook they checked, 
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balanced, and peered up through the moon- 
silvered air. 

“Why, why-eee!” gasped Betty. 

“Wh-where—” began Billy, as he pivoted 
around, to take in the whole high, wide 
arch of sky. “But—it’s gone!’ he 
finished. 

“Tt can’t be, so soon,” 
“But it is!” 

“He must have speeded up a lot,” said 
Billy. 

“Probably looked at his watch, and 
found he was later than he’d supposed,” 
suggested Betty wisely. “Well, we had a 
good look, in the first place. Wish they’d 
come our way oftener. Just think, this is 
only the second one we’ve seen since .we 
came here!” 

“But that’s better than none at all. 
And we certainly did see plenty when we 
lived in New York, before we came to the 
country. Guess we had our share then, 
Betts.” 

“That’s so, Billy. And after all, when 
we see one so seldom it’s really more of a 
treat than when they were just everyday 
affairs. And this seems so sort of lonely 
and mysterious, all by itself, up there in 
the empty sky, and the empty fields and 


argued Betty. 


woods underneath. Sort of like in a 
dream.” : 
“That’s so,” agreed Billy. They had 


been talking as they climbed slowly up 
the hillside. “Makes it more interesting, 
and—what’s that? Sounded like ‘Help’!” 

From the other broad meadow beyond 
the wide belt of woodland that stretched 
away from the top of the hill, came a 
faint shout. Was it “Help”? It certainly 
sounded like it. 

“Maybe somebody out snowshoeing went 
through the crust among those brush heaps 
at the edge of the woods, and got snow- 
shoes crossed in it, and can’t get un- 
tangled—way I did—remember?” 

“*Course I remember!” giggled Betty. 

Billy ignored the laugh. ‘You skite 
along home, Betts, and I'll just go see!” 

_ “You skite along home, and J’ll go see!” 
said Betty stoutly. 

They both “went see!’’ They had to 
slip out of their skis to go through the 
woods, and it was slow work, plunging 
through the crust, much of the time up to 
their knees, among brush and rocks. And 
what made it seem slower was that shout, 
often repeated, which now sounded 


clearly, “Help!” 


At length, however, they broke through 
the last bulwark of brush and bushes. 
Eagerly they stared in the direction from 
which the call had come. One of the 
boys, or girls, tangled up in their. snow- 
shoes? Not a.bit of it! There, spread- 


laughted Betty. 


in- 


eagled over the dazzling snowcrust, 
credible as the great Roc in the Arabian 
nights, lay the monoplane, looking pathet- 
ically helpless and lonesome. 

As they burst into view, a man, goggled 
and helmeted, came from behind a wing, 
and limped toward them. 


“Something break? 
two, in unison. 

“No, thanks! That is, I’m hurt a little, 
but nothing to speak of—wrenched my 
ankle, when I got out—but nothing broke. 
Ran out of gas. Stupid of me. Had to 
come down. Mighty lucky to find such a 
place. Snow melted away, thin, too, so I 
can take off all right, if I get the chance! 
Where are we, please? You two look to 
me like angels, by the way! Where's the 
hearest garage, or filling station? How 
can I get to it? I have a passenger, you 
see. My sister and I came on from New 
York, to attend a friend’s birthday party 
in Augusta. Thought it would be a lark 
to come in my bus. But if we don’t get 
gas pretty soon, it’ll be all over. Refresh- 
ments all gone, too, and I’m a hungry 
boy !” 

“We can get gas!” unisoned the twins. 
Billy went on, “Augusta’s only about ten 
miles from here. Would two gallons do?” 

“Fix us O. K.!” jubilated the _ bird- 
man. “But’— 

“It’s only a little way across to the 
main road, and then good smooth skiing 
all the way. We can just fly that half- 
mile to the village. The garage’ll be open. 
We'll be right back!” 

“But wait, Friends-in-Need !” protested 
the flyer. “The wherewithal, you know.” 
He passed a crackly five-dollar bill to 


Hurt?’ queried the 


The New Year 


Behold, she stands 
youthful year! 
A breeze of morning breathes about 
her brows; 
She holds thy storm and sunshine, bliss 
and fear, 


and waits, the 


Blossom and fruit upon the bending 
boughs. 


—Celia Thacter. 


Sentence Sermon 
The glory of the Lord 
revealed.—Isa. wi. 5. 


shall be 


Betty. “I’m imposing on you, I know. But 
with my twisted foot, and a helpless pas- 
senger, I guess I’ll have to do it!” 

“T’m not helpless, folks!” came a laugh- 
ing voice from the cocoon in the plane. “I 
can ski like anything. Only in evening 
dress and high-heeled slippers’— 

“Don’t block the wheels of progress, 
Sis!” interrupted the young man. “All 
your apologies accepted !” 

‘We'll be back before you'll look for us,” 
Away they scooted. 
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Just Between Us 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
The autumn breeze attacks. the trees— 
And how they groan and shiver! 
The elm and oak are sorry folk; 
The willow by the river. 

They moan and sigh—so gray the sky; 
The ground will soon have snows on. 
Those foolish trees don’t need to freeze— 
If just they’d keep their clothes on! | 


te 


They were back before the patient 
waiters would have thought it possible, 
with two gallon cans. Two paper bags, 
too. After Betty had ’phoned to Aunt 
Annabel, so she wouldn’t worry, she had 
skipped in to Aunt Sophrony Hobb’s little 
“Always Open” bakery, and bought, on 
credit, a bag of her unmatchable dough- 
nuts, and some of her famous plum 
cookies, a dozen of each. ; 

“It’s too much to believe!” shouted the 
birdman. “But I do believe it!” And he 
ate three doughnuts before he refreshed 
the tank. “Hadn’t supposed I was so 
nearly out of gas myself!” 

“Me too!” sang the passenger, stripping 
off a dainty fur-lined mitten, the better 
to dispose of plum cookies. In not much 
more than a jiffy there were only two 
empty bags! 

“My, but I was lucky, to strike not only 
a fine place to take off, but a finer one 
to take in!” chuckled the birdman. 

“Oh, the change!” shouted Billy, digging 
into his pocket. He had been so absorbed 


in examining the wonderful ‘‘bird,” 
close to, that he. had absolutely for- 
gotten it. 

“The ‘change,’ Friends-in-Need? ‘None- 
such!’ Good-by! We're off!’ 


They were. The great “bird” ran along 
the meadow, over the thin coating of 
snow, rose, and in a twinkling was out 
of sight. 

Billy jingled his pocket! “Now we can 
get Aunt Annabel that new-fangled steam- 
cooker contraption she wants so much!” 
he said. “Can’t we, Betts?” 

“That’s just what I was thinking,” 
answered Betty. “And hasn’t this been 
a great evening!” 

{All rights reserved] 


Three Slides down Kingdom Hill 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

It was the big sister who told the little 
ones to come straight home from school. 
She said to them—and her voice was 
merry, her face smiling: 

“Mother wishes you to come straight 
home from school to-night and not play 
by the way; so you remember!” 

Janet, Bessie, John, and little brother 
Jimmy promised to remember; indeed 
Jimmy had made the same promise to his 
mother when he kissed her good-by. ‘Then 
away they ran to the country school with 
their dinner-pails swinging. 

They tried to guess why their sister 
Martha was so pleasant when she re- 
minded them to come straight home from 
school. They were sure there was a joy- 
ful surprise awaiting them on their re- 
turn. They talked about it and made all 
sorts of laughing guesses when they ate 
dinner at noon, and were so merry the time 
passed quickly. 


The Christian Register 


“You and I ean’t slide down Kingdom 
Hill to-night, no matter how many sleds 
there are,’ John said to little brother 
Jimmy just as the teacher rang the bell 
and the boys and girls went to their seats. 

Kingdom Hill was a long, sloping hill 
beside a stretch of woods near the school- 
house road, and taking a few too many 
slides down Kingdom Hill often made the 
country children get home from school 
late in the afternoon. 

“Who cares about old Kingdom Hill 1é 
night?” was Jimmy’s whispered answer 
as he slid with a bang into his seat. 

Yet Jimmy was the very one who did 
care about Kingdom Hill in the afternoon 
of that very same day. It happened that 
the teacher allowed his class to go home 
half an hour before closing time. It was 
Friday, and she advised the little ones to 
take with them their new spelling books 
and readers. 

Jimmy should have gone straight home; 
but he didn’t. He and Donald Kingdom 
were walking together when they reached 
the top of Kingdom Hill. Donald was 
dragging his new sled. When he urged 
Jimmy to slide down hill with him, Jimmy 
put his books and dinner-pail under a 
friendly little evergreen tree and slid down 
the long slope joyfully on the sled with 
Donald. Twice more those two little boys 
climbed, and then flew down the long hill 
with the sled, and finally, just as Jimmy 
was about to pack up his books and pail 
and start toward home, Donald’s mother 
called the little boys in to give them a 
treat. She had been baking ginger-cookies. 
Jimmy ate three and then said good-night. 

When he reached the evergreen tree, 
his books and dinner-pail were gone. 
Jimmy looked and looked, but he couldn't 
find them. What to do, he didn’t know; 
the books were new; so was the dinner- 
pail. He thought perhaps Donald had 
hidden them for fun. He believed he 
would have to go back to Donald’s house 
and ask him to come and get the books 
and pail. That would take time, and it 
was already growing late. 

Now it happened that Jimmy’s mother 
had been ill; and when that little boy 
thought of her and of his broken promise 
and thought she might be worrying about 
him, he decided to run home like the wind 
and tell her what he had done. Then he 
would return and look for the books. 

Jimmy did run like the wind and soon 
overtook Janet and Bessie and John, who 
were walking fast and talking merrily. 
Janet was carrying his books and Bessie 
was swinging his pail. They passed while 
he was eating cookies in the house. They 
knew he had been sliding down Kingdom: 
Hill, but supposed he had forgotten the 
books and gone home. They scolded him 
and told their mother and sister what he 
had done the minute they reached home. 
Jimmy was distressed, but all his mother 
said was: 

‘Tt is a good thing for you, little boy, 
that you are home on time, because Uncle 
Nathan is waiting with his car to take all~ 


you children to the city to stay until 


Monday morning. He wouldn’t have 
waited for you a minute.” 

Just before Jimmy climbed into ba ear 
with the laughing, happy children, he 


-whispered to his lovely mother: 


“I am sorry I stayed to slide down hill 
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when I said I wouldn’t, and you needn't 
ever worry about me again. I'll always 
keep my promises.” 

He did, too. And he was glad his mother 
looked so smiling and happy when her 
children drove to town that day with 
Uncle Nathan. - 

[All rights reserved] 


The Umbrella Mender 
CLARENCE FE. FLYNN 
“Have you any umbrellas to mend?” 
He cries down the echoing street. 
He travels the town to its end— 
The city of hurrying feet. 
Why so, when the broad heavens wear 
No cloud and no shadow of gray? 
Because, when the weather is fair, 
We must think of the rainy day. 


For the rainy season will come, 
As it has since the world began. 
And some will be ready, and some 
Will have left it out of their plan. 
When it comes, it is always too late 
To appeal to our patient old friend. 
We shall not hear his ery at the gate: 
“Have you any umbrellas to mend?” 


Names of Our Christmas Trees 


A native of the Northwest, the Douglas 
fir, is now being extensively planted in 
the East, and is everywhere becoming a 
favorite Christmas tree, according to the 
American Forestry Association. The 
Douglas fir was named for a Scotch 
botanist who discovered it on an explora- 
tion trip in 1825; but its scientific name 
is Pseudotsuga, meaning “false hemlock.” 
However, it is neither a fir nor a hem- 
lock, nor yet a spruce, which it is some- 
times called. It is, instead, an entirely 
distinct species. The most commonly used 
Christmas tree is a real fir, the balsam, 
so called because its blisterlike pockets 
are full of the resinous liquid known as 
Canada balsam. 


Politeness Rewarded 
Recently, Gordon A. Block, of Philadel- 
phia, eleven years old, and a collector of - 
autographs, wrote to Oliver Wendell - 
Holmes, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, asking for Justice 
Holmes’s autograph, and enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply. The noted 

jurist sent this reply: 

“As you have the politeness to enclose 
a stamped envelope, it gives me pleasure 
to comply with your slight request. I 
inclose a signature of my father [Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the noted author], from 
a check which, luckily for you, I hap- 
pened to notice in my drawer today. 
[Signed] Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


Mother’s Room — 

MARY L. T.TUFTS — 
I wonder why it always is 
That Mother’s room is best; 
And if we’re sorry, sick, or sad, 
Her bed gives perfect rest! 


We get our troubles mended like 
Each hole, each rip and tear; 
There’s comfort, understanding, for 
Our moods of dark despair. 


Her room seems sunny all the time, 
Though weather may be gray; 

Of all the rooms in all the house, | 
It’s there I want to stay. 


iA 
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their representatives. 
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‘Phe Christians Revister 


_ Adda Week to the Shoals, in 1927 


Forecasts for coming season at Star Island reunion 


'ORECASTS of the 1927 Shoals summer 
- meetings, which will include an addi- 
tional “week without a program,” were 
made at what was doubtless the largest 


-Star Island reunion on record, held Decem- 
ber 11 at the Twentieth Century Club in‘ 


Boston, Mass. It was a family party of 
the type toward which Star Island pro- 
moters have been aiming for years, with 


_ senior Shoalers, Alliance women, laymen, 


and young people of the Y. P. R. U. about 
equally represented. 

_ After the dinner, F. W. Archibald of 
Waltham, Mass., president of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association, in- 
troduced Charles S. Bolster, treasurer, as 
toastmaster and also credited Miss Sara 
Comins, secretary, with the arrangement 
of the reunion details. Hints about the 
1927 Star Island conferences were given 
by the several conference chairmen or 
Thomas W. Hoag 
of Dorchester, Mass., Y. P. R. U. program 
chairman, promised attractive and helpful 
weeks from June 25 to July 9. Thomas 
Louden of Somerville, Mass., read a com- 
munication from Kenneth McDougall, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League. Mr. McDougall announced that 
Prof. Harrison Eliot of Union Theological 
Seminary of New York City had been in- 
vited to give six lectures on ‘Modern 
Methods of Religious Education,” and that 
negotiations with other*specialists in this 
field were under way for the annual 
Church School Institute, scheduled for 


.July 9 to 16. 


Miss Helen W. Greenwood stated that a 
vigorous program was being arranged for 
Alliance Week, July 16 to 23. 

Plans for the General Conference, from 
July 23 to August 6, are so far advanced 
that the chairman, Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
was able to make several definite announce- 
ments of preachers and lecturers. Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
will preach the second Sunday. The two 
morning chapel speakers will be Rev. 
Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., and 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels of Hingham, Mass. 


_A special talk on the future of the Shoals 


will be given by Wm. Roger Greeley ; and 
there will be courses or single lectures by 


Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills,. 


Mass.; Payson Smith, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of education; Prof. John P. 
Marshall of Boston University, on modern 
music; Rev. Thomas J. Horner of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on liberalism in the South; 
Dean Harriet E. Johnson of Tuckerman 
School on her trip through the Holy Land ; 
Rey. Robert W. Jones of Bridgewater, 
Mass., on “New England’s Challenge to 
Christianity’; Rev. Arthur EB. Wilson of 
Braintree, Mass., on birds. Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith is to have charge of music, and 
a number of entertaining hours are being 
arranged. 

An experimental week from August 20 
to 27, following the Congregational fort- 
night, will be tried. This is announced as 


a “week without a program” in charge of 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dorchester, 


Mass. Mr. Rutledge stated that this week 


is intended for the entire family. Al- 


though its daily events will not be wholly 


unstudied, it will be a week of complete 
relaxation. 

The good tidings that the season of 1926 
was the most successful from a financial 
standpoint that Star Island has had was 
given by William B. Nichols, head of the 
Star Island Corporation. V. D. Harring- 
ton mentioned a few of the renovations 
expected in the spring, including a coat of 
paint for the buildings behind the hotel and 
a thorough overhauling of Cottage A or 
Lawrance Cottage. 

Toasts, illustrated by a few slides of the 
Shoals and leaders of the Shoals move- 
ment, were given by Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, and 
Rey. Charles R. Joy. Greetings were read 
from Carl B. Wetherell, Dr. and Mrs. 
Preston Bradley and their son, Miss 
Hleanor MacGregor, Alan Marples, and 
other persons. Miss Adah Fuller of Need- 
ham, Mass., recognized as the Shoals 
soloist, sang a group of songs, and Thomas 
Louden entertained with a humorous 
monologue. A “movie,” featuring Betty 
Moody of Star Island fame, was presented 
by several young men under the leadership 
of Harold Saxton. . “Carry Me Back to 
Old Star Island,” by Miss Minnie Ward 
Jackson, was sung. The latter part of the 
evening was given over to dancing and 
informal sociability. 


Personals 


Rey. William Ware Locke is author of 
“The Mistress of the House,” a symbolic 
story told in pantomime, which has been 
printed by The Lawrence Telegram in 
pamphlet form. It depicts the conflict 
among the faculties of body and mind and 
the harmonious’ settlement. Intellect, 
Conscience, Appetite, and other characters 
are clothed in symbolic dress or medieval 
costume, and the human body is rep- 
resented as a dwelling room. On the back 
cover is a poem by Mr. Locke, “The Ad- 
vent of Christmas.” 


Rey. Mary A. Safford, minister emeritus 
of the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, suffered a severe injury by 
a fall at her home in Orlando, Fla., 
December 1. A fracture of the leg was 
treated at a local hospital. Miss Safford 
will be seventy-five years of age on Decem- 


ber 23. One of the pioneer liberal min- 
-isters of Iowa, she revisited this autumn 


the various parishes she had served in 
that State, and was an honored guest at 
the meeting of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 


PLiymMoutH, Mass.—The Plymouth Anti- 
quarian Society held its annual service 
in recognition of Forefathers’ Day in the 
First Parish Church on December 21. 
Pilgrim hymns were sung, Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey offered prayer, and the sermon 
was preached by Rev. John E. Blake, 
minister of the Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
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Fund is Half Raised for Bust 


of Channing in Hall of Fame 


Of the four ministers whose names have 
been placed in the Hall of Fame, Henry 
Ward Beecher, William Ellery Channing, 
Jonathan Edwards, and Roger Williams, 
Channing is the only one whose bust has 
not. been installed at the Hall. A com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is actively at work to raise the 
$3,000 necessary to this end. ‘There is 
still need of additional subscriptions, and 
the committee therefore is at this time 
appealing to Unitarian ministers through- 
out the country to have a small share in - 
this enterprise. The committee does not 
feel that it can go ahead and order the 
bust until the money is in sight. Con- 
siderable time is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the bust, so that the major part 
of the fund ought to be in hand before 
the order is given. 

The services attendant upon the in- 
stallation of the bust next May will bring 
Channing’s name and work to the atten- 
tion of thousands. A fitting memorial is 
assured, since Herbert Adams, who made 
the statue of Dr. Channing opposite the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, will 
make the bust. 

One-half of the fund is in sight. It is 
obvious that the remainder ought to be 
raised soon. Checks are to be made pay- 
able to the treasurer of the committee, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The committee acknowledges, with 
thanks, gifts from the following sub- 
scribers in addition to those already 
acknowledged in THE REGISTER: Miss 
Alice Tapley, Miss Lucy H. Eaton, Sidney 
VY. Lowell, Albert L. Rohrer, Mrs. Robert 
F. Herrick, Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Miss 
Anna Bancroft, Miss Helen C. McCleary, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horatio 8. White, Miss Lucy - 
Lowell, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Miss Gertrude R. White, Miss Eleanor 8. 
Parker, Miss Harriet H. Richmond, Miss 
L. W. Case, Mrs. James R. Hooper, Miss 
Fanny Foster, B. P. Benedict, Charles K. 
Ovington, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brewer, 
Col. Henry C. Newcomer, T. C. Hollander, 
Mrs. F. W. Sargent, Mr. and Mrs. George 


W. Booth, Mrs. William Rich Wister, 
Women’s League of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 


John F. Thompson, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, 
Mrs. R. ©. Leonard, Prof. Edward Chan- 
ning, Dr. Minot Simons, Miss Frances K. 
Wister, Owen J. Wister, Miss Helen 
Wheeler, Lawrance Neale, Alexander S. 
Porter, Miss Mary T. L. Gannet. 


Progress at Vancouver 


A Free Forum has been organized in 
Vancouver, B.C., through the efforts of the 
local Laymen’s League chapter. It meets 
every other Sunday afternoon, and is mak- 
ing an impression on the community 
through its frank and fair expressions of 
opinion. 

The First Unitarian Church, under the 
leadership of Rev. J. Buchanan Tonkin 
and Rey. Ada Tonkin, his wife, has en- 
joyed a considerable increase in member- 
ship, and is progressing under an improved 
organization and a sounder financial policy. 
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Is a Referendum in Religion Feasible? 


Hollywood Unitarian Church anticipates inquiry of advertisers 


Hi Unitarian Church of Hollywood 

sent to its members in November the 
same questionnairé on beliefs and prac- 
tices in religion that the Church Adver- 
tising Department of the International 
Advertising Association is submitting to 
the American public this month through 
the press. 

These are the questions, which, if the 
referendum could really sound national 
sentiment, would show what Americans 
are thinking and doing about religion: 

1. Do you believe in God? If so, how 
would you define God? As a Personal 
Being, having intelligence and _ self-con- 
sciousness? As a principle of force or 
energy? As identical with the Life force 
of the Universe? As an ideal? 

2. Do you believe in immortality? If 
so, what do you mean by immortality? 
Resurrection of the body? Or of the soul? 
Continuance of conscious intelligence? 
Reincarnation? Immortality of influence 
only? Immortality through your children 
here on earth? 

8. Do you believe in prayer as a means 
of personal relationship with God? Asa 
means of changing natural events? 

4. Do you believe that Jesus was divine 
as no other man was divine? 

5. Do you believe the Bible to be in- 
spired, in a sense that no other literature 
could be said to be inspired? 

6. Are you a member of this Church? 
[Hollywood question.] Of any other 
church ? 

7. Do you regularly attend any religious 
services? 

8. Do you regard the churches as neces- 
sary to the moral life of a community? 

9. Do you regularly have ‘family wor- 
ship” in your home? 

10. Were you brought up in a religious 
home? 

11. Do you send your children to any 
school of religious instruction? 

12. Do you think religion in some forma 
is a necessary element of life for the in- 
dividual and the community? 

A similar questionnaire on religious be- 
lief appeared in The London Nation and 


Atheneum of August 21 last, as the re- 


-sult of a discussion of rationalism in The 


Nation’s columns. Readers of The London 
Daily News were also invited to answer 
the questions. Interesting replies from 
the two groups have been published. 

In reply to the question, “Do you be- 
lieve in a personal God?’ it is interesting 
to note that 7483 Nation readers answered 
“Yes,” and 1,024, ‘‘No”; eighty-two were 
doubtful, or made no answer; while 9,991 
News readers said “Yes,” and 3,686, “No,” 
with a doubtful reply or no reply in 366 
instances. Similarly, two out of three 
of the definite replies from Nation readers 
were “No” in reply to the query, “Do you 
believe in the formulated tenets of any 
church?” while a decided majority of the 
News readers who expressed an opinion 
said “Yes.” 

Summarizing the results in both groups, 
H. G. Wood writes in The Nation: “More 
readers believe in some form of Christi- 
anity than believe in personal immortality, 
more believe in personal immortality than 
believe in a personal God, more believe 
in a personal God than accept the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. . .. More readers believe 
in some form of Christianity than attend 
public worship regularly, more attend 
services than are active members of any 
church, and there are more active mem- 
bers of churches than there are believers 
in’ their formulated tenets.” (Italics 
ours. ) Replies. to other questions lead 
Mr. Wood to conclude that “manifestly 
both modern physics and modern philos- 
ophy have undermined the type of natu- 
ralism and materialism which had a cvn- 
siderable vogue in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Results of a questionnaire distributed 
in this fashion are not statistically sig- 
nificant, since large masses of simple fol- 
lowers of old faiths and a multitude of 
people indifferent to religion will uot veply 
to the questions. The bulk of the replies 
are from interested and fairly thoughtful 
people in both liberal and conservative 
groups. 


Beacon Authors Will Teach 


The second half of the Beacon Course 
Institute will be held at Arlington Street 
Church vestry, 353 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 7.30 P.M., on successive Tues- 
day evenings in January and February, 
1927, as follows: 

January 4—“Talks on Ethics to Young 
People.” Conference will be led by the 
author, Rev. Edwin Fairley of New York 
City, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

January 11-—‘‘The Unwrought Iron.” <A 
model class of high-school pupils will be 
gathered from the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, and the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass., and will be led by the author, Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. 

January 18—‘“The Story of Jesus.” Con- 
ference will be led by Dean Harriet FE. 
Johnson of the Tuckerman School. 


January 25—‘God’s Wonder World.” 
Conference will be led by the author, Miss 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 

All interested church school workers and 
ministers are cordially invited. Announce- 
ment of the four remaining lectures will 
be made as early as possible. 


Legacy to Book Mission 


The Lend a Hand Book Mission is the 
recipient of a legacy of $100 from Miss 
Clara A. Jacobs, a former member of 
the Lend a Hand Club of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass. 


Worcester, MAss.—The attendance on 
Christmas services, December 19, at the 
First Unitarian Church, was 630 people 
in the morning, 750 in the afternoon. 
This followed a record attendance on the 
previous Sunday for the Laymen’s service. 
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Ancient Communion Cloth 
Is Gift to Toledo Church 


While Dr. Horace Westwood was in 
Providence, R.I., giving the addresses of 
the Laymen’s League mission, he was the 
recipient of a beautiful communion cloth 
nearly three hundred years old, woven and 
embroidered by the peasant women of the 


-Unitarian Church in Aranysakros, Tran- 


sylvania, the sister church of the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, of 
which Dr. Westwood is minister. 

For three years, during the period of — 
readjustment following the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Roumanian occupation of 
Transylvania, the Toledo church contrib- 
uted to the support of the pastor of the 
Aranysakros church. Since the gift, al- 
though personal to Dr. Westwood, was an 
acknowledgment of the Toledo congrega- 
tion’s generosity, Dr. Westwood presented 
it to the church, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
who supplied for him on December 12, 
made the presentation in Dr. Westwood’s 
name on that Sunday. 


For the Castellion Memorial 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte writes from 
Berkeley, Calif. : 

“In accordance with the appeal made 
in the columns of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
asking for contributions for the memorial 
monument now being erected by French 
Protestant churches of the liberal order 
to commemorate the courage and tolerant 
spirit of Sébastien Castellion and his brave 
protest against the cruel execution of 
Servetus three centuries ago in Geneva, 
the faculties of the Theological School in - 
Harvard University, the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry and the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley, Calif., have 
united in forwarding modest contributions 
to the worthy object named.” 


i Gea: © Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ............ $2,389.50 
Oct. 1. Associate Members ...... 6.00 
1. Frank Appelfeller, Mt. Vic- 
tory, OWiG os.) . See 5.00 
9. Society in Sullivan, Me. . x 5.00 
_ 14. Society in Cleveland, Ohio 300.00 
18. Society in Warwick, Mass. 12.50 
Nov. 2. Associate Members ....... 18.07 
2. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 8.82 
2. Dr. BE. B. Hardin, Lakeland, : 
Wlas tecv tei beshiioeeeee 5.00 
11. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
11. Society in Newport, R.I. .. 176.70 
16. Kennebunk, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
16. First Church in Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass. 7. a oie 393.00 
18. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot 
Springs, S.Dak. ........ 20.00 
22, Mrs. J. W. Jenkins, Couders- 
port, PalritA wkaat. vce 25.00 
22. “In Memory R. W. & T. P.” 10.00 
30. First Unitarian Society, 
West Newton, Mass. .... 350.00 
80. Associate Members ....... 19.50 


RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIBTY 


Nov. 2, First Church Benook Salem, 
MAAS... «icin. alia eee’ 5.00 
$3,809.09 


. Henry H. Fuier, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Howard Sunday-school founded by Joseph Tuckerman, celebrates centenary 


(_\NE HUNDRED YEARS ago, on a cold 
December morning, seven teachers 
and three pupils gathered closely around 
a stove in an upper room in Boston, Mass. 
This was the humble beginning of the 
Howard Sunday-school, which, now a 
flourishing department of Bulfinch Place 
Church, celebrated its centenary at this 
church with an appropriate service on 
December 10. : 

Past and present members of the school, 
and teachers of many years before, mingled 
in reunion. Among them were Mrs. Martha 
W. Suter, Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, Mrs. 
and Miss Wadsworth, Mrs. W. W. Vaughan, 
Frederick T. Comee, assistant super- 
intendent, 1872-87, and a group of Jennie 
Winkley’s ‘boys.’ f 

The exercises opened with musical selec- 
tions by Miss Thelma Lund and Miss 
Martha Gerritsmar. Addresses were made 
by Waitstill Sharp, Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, Hobart 
W. Winkley, Miss Edith L. Jones, O. 
Arthur MeMurdie, Miss Katharine R. 
Stokes, Miss BD. W. Crocker, and Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, the minister and the 
superintendent of the school. Mr. Sharp 
gave a brief history of Sunday-schools. 
Mr. Winkley gave the story of the Howard 
Sunday-school. Miss Jones spoke espe- 
cially of Miss Fanny S. Merrill, associated 
for more than forty years with Rev. S. H. 
Winkley in his ministry, and of Mrs. Eliot. 
Miss Stokes told of Mr. Winkley’s wonder- 
ful personal influence. Mr. McMurdie 
spoke of the Red, White, and Blue Club, 
and Miss Crocker of the Lend a Hand 
- Clubs. 

Dr. Eliot called attention to quite a col- 
lection of memorabilia of the Sunday- 
school, which covered two tables and in- 
cluded Dr. Tuckerman’s cane, his reading 
glasses, programs of former anniversaries, 
two large Bibles (one of which belonged 
to Frederick T. Gray), and a picture of 
John Howard, the philanthropist for whom 
the school was named, a gift from Miss 
Annie F. Brown. 

Several hymns were sung, including 
parts of John Pierpont’s, written for the 
thirteenth anniversary. The exercises 
closed with a rededication service, after 
which a social hour was enjoyed. The 
Howard Sunday-school was the third to 
be organized in Boston by Unitarians, the 
first having been started in 1812 in the 
West Church, of which Charles Lowell, 
father of James Russell Lowell, was the 
minister, and the second having been the 
Hancock Sunday-school, which met in the 
Hancock School, Hanover Street, in 1823, 
and which was later transferred to the 
Second Church in 1832. 

Its first meeting, at 8 4.M., on December 
10, 1826, was in an upper room in Smith’s 
Circular Building, on Portland and Mer- 
vimae Streets, which had been used as a 
paint shop. It was a cold winter morning 


and the wind whistled through the window . 


casements. : 
It was the same room in which Rev. 
Joseph Tuckerman had preached the Sun- 


day before, beginning his ministry at large 
in Boston. He told the seven teachers 
gathered there to keep on for six Sundays, 
and promised that if their efforts had 
then failed, they should be honorably dis- 
charged. But success, and not failure, 
followed. Two years in the old paint shop, 
eight years in Friend Street Chapel, built 
in 1828, thirty-three in Pitts Street Chapel, 
fifty-seven in Bulfinch Place Church, where 
it now is, complete the one hundred years. 
In the entire period there have been only 
five superintendents; and of these, Elijah 
Cobb, Rey. 8. H. Winkley and Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot cover ninety-five of the 
years. 

The school was named for John Howard, 
the great English philanthropist and 
prison reformer, the centenary of whose 
birth (1726) was coincident with the 
starting of the school in 1826. 


Rev. Tertius van Dyke, 
King’s Chapel Preacher 


Rev. Tertius van Dyke of the Presby- 
terian Church of Washington, Conn., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, January 4-7. Mr. van Dyke has 
recently given up a large church in New 
York City and taken this church in a 
small country town because he feels that 
New York churches musf be run on a type 
of sensationalism that he has neither the 
time nor the inclination to give. Mr. van 
Dyke is.the son of Henry van Dyke. He 
has been literary editor of The Christian 
Work since 1922. He is the author of 
“Songs of Seeking and Finding.” 


Rutherford Church School Crows 


The church school of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Rutherford, 
N.J., where Rey. Elizabeth Padgham is 
minister, continues its steady growth, with 
this as the banner year. The enrollment 
on the first Sunday in September exceeded 
that of any former first Sunday. Three 
new teachers have been added. 

One Sunday each month, a class presents 
some phases of its work before the whole 
school. Each group, even the kinder- 
garten, has a Sunday during the year. 
The children wrote their individual 
Thanksgiving Day prayers, and the min- 
ister selected one to be used in the church 
service of worship. 


At the Berlin Parish Hall 


The First Unitarian Society of Berlin, 
Mass., is just ending a very active year. 
The church interior has been newly re- 
decorated, and new light fixtures are added 
to harmonize with the color scheme. The 
parish hall, which was dedicated last May, 
is rapidly becoming a community center. 
There is scarcely an evening in the week 
when the hall is dark; regular basket- 
ball games, dancing classes for adults and 
children, dances, and dramatic entertain- 
ments fill the program. 
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Atlanta Church Growing; 
Mr. Scott is Installed 


The Liberal Christian Church of At- 
lanta, Ga., Unitarian-Universalist, has re- 
cently taken over for its ‘use the large 
house next door to the church. The rooms 
on the first floor are being made over into 
classrooms for the growing school of reli- 
gion, a library, and reception room. The 
second floor has been remodeled for the 
mninister’s residence. 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, the new minis- 
ter who came to the church from the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles, was 
installed on Sunday, October 17, with Dr. 
John W. Rowlett, associate minister, in 
charge of the service. Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the ser- 
mon. The act of installation was intro- 
duced by a statement from the clerk, 
Arthur H. Scott, and led by Wade P. 
Harding, president of the church. Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, delivered the in- 
stallation address and offered the installa- 
tion prayer. 

The church is growing in the various 
departments of its work, with good attend- 
ances on the Sunday morning service. 


Book Mission’s Record for Year 


The Book Mission of the Lend a Hand 
Society distributed 15,363 books in 229 
places during the year ending November 1. 
Most of these books went to eleven South- 
ern States; some to Maine, Newfoundland, 
and Jamaica in the British West Indies. 
There were 165 new applicants, forty of 
whom were Negro teachers. The demand 
for children’s books for the lower grades 
has been constantly increasing, as also the 
demand for high-school reference books on 
account of the number of new consolidated 
schools. * 


Mr. Buzzell Resigns 


Rey. Herbert L. Buzzell has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Winthrop, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


HOME SUPERVISOR to direct and oversee chil- 
dren and servants during illness, absence, or 
loss of mother. Temporary or permanent. 
Country or city. Highest Boston references. 
Address C-118, THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. : 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Life, already brief, 
is made still 


shorter 
by the waste 
of precious time 


Unitarians Fairly Treated 
by Tennessee Newspapers 


Clippings from certain Tennessee daily 
newspapers that find their way to the 
office of THe Register illustrate the fair 
play which the better class of journalism 
gives to both sides of religious questions, 
and at the same time constitute a tribute 
to the timeliness and interest of the ser- 
mons of Unitarian ministers in that State 
and their sound expressions of opinion on 
science and religion. Column after column 
of reports of addresses by these ministers 
printed in Nashville and Chattanooza 
papers, for instance, openly attack the 
anti-evolution law, the prevailing religious 
conservatism, and take issue with the 
opinions of the most powerful interests. 

One clipping now in hand from The 
Chattanooga Times is an extended discus- 
sion of “Evolution and Fundamentalism,” 
a Sunday morning sermon by Rey. William 
M. Taylor. Mr. Taylor declared that the 
acid test of any “ism” is found not in 
debates or analytic study, but in the prag- 
matic test given by Jesus: “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” He treated 
Fundamentalism and evolutionism in their 
broader meanings; he contrasted Funda- 
mentalist China and evolutionist America. 
He declared: “All the great scientists, 
discoverers, inventors, teachers have been 
moved by ‘the spirit of evolutionism, in 
whole or in part. Nowhere and at no time 
has the spirit of Fundamentalism ever 
initiated a single great disinterested 
scientific, progressive, beneficent, or hu- 
manitarian movement in this country.” 
Mr. Taylor was speaking in Tennessee, 
and being quoted at length in a Tennessee 
newspaper. 

Nashville newspapers frequently publish 
at length addresses of Rev. Thomas J. 
Horner, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, on the dominant issues of reli- 
gious freedom and other matters. Re- 
cently, when the Baptist pastors of Nash- 
ville took their stand against the proposed 
use of the Bible as a textbook in the city 
schools, Mr. Horner preached a’ sermon 
entitled “Unitarians are With the Bap- 
tists.” It was reported on the front page 
of The Nashville Tennesseean. 

“T am against anything that even ap- 
proaches the union of church and state,” 
Mr. Horner said. “I stand with the Bap- 
tists on this issue, whose great founder in 
this country, Roger Williams, fled from 
persecution in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and founded, with a few followers, 
the colony of Rhode Island, upon the 
principles of tolerance and absolute separa- 
tion of church and state. And whenever 
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THE WAYSIDE ae Di] eRe O* dks O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS— 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY .- 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Sipported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 
Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Freperick J, Soutn 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHworTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Squares, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Curcaao, St. Louis, San FRaNcIsco 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
EVENING CLASSES 
$13 FOR COURSE 


Begins in January 10 Sessions—Weekly 


B. Y. M. €. UNION, 48 Boylston Street 


Resident Director | 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Preswwent and Vice-PresipenT, | 

Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WaAtrter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


and wherever a Baptist deviates from 
these principles and favors autocracy in 
government. anent religion, he is going 
back on the principles that have made 


this country great and the asylum of the 


persecuted of the world. 
“But the Baptists are not to be guided 
by the Norrises, the Haldemans, the 


Massees, and the Stratons who usurp the 
name for their own wild idiosyncrasies, - 
but by such real leaders as Shailer 
Mathews, President Faunce, Jacob Gould 
Shurman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
others of like spirit and scholarship, who 
are leading the advance guard of progress 
out into the liberty of truth.” 2 
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Laymen of the Churches Have Their Sunday 


Memorial service to’ Charles W. Eliot at First Parish, Cambridge 


EN of the free churches conducted 
services and occupied pulpits on Lay- 
men’s Sunday, carrying out the sixth 


annual observance of this day of the 


Certain 
lay service on an 


League’s ecclesiastical calendar. 
churches had their 


earlier date than December 12, and other 


observances of the Sunday are scheduled 
on days more convenient for the local 
parish. In most instances, members of the 
League chapter conducted the entire sery- 
ice with a layman giving the address, 
while in other churches the~ ministers 
preached on topics of special concern to 
the laymen and were assisted by chapter 
members in the service. 

Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
League, gave the address at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., and 
Kenneth McDougall, administrative vice- 
president, occupied the pulpit at the lay 
service in the First Unitarian Church of 
Dayton, Ohio. Other speakers in pulpits 
east and west were Dr. Richard ©. Cabot 
at the Second Church in Boston, Mass.; 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard Uni- 
versity at Channing Church in Newton, 
Mass.; Prof. Paul Fletcher Cadman of the 
University of California at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, Calif.; San- 
ford Bates, commissioner of corrections 
for Massachusetts, at the South Parish 
Church in Portsmouth, N.H.; Prof. R. K. 


Richtmyer of Cornell University at the* 
Virst Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y. 
But, in the main, the services were con- 
ducted and the sermons were preached by 
the rank and file of the men, most of whom 
perhaps had never faced a congregation 
from a church chancel. 

The service at the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., was a memorial 
service to the late Charles W. Eliot, who 
Was a member of that church and 
America’s pre-eminent Unitarian layman. 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody spoke on ‘‘The 
Religion of Charles William Eliot.” 

An interesting departure in the lay serv- 
ice was that at the First Unitarian Church 
in Sioux City, Iowa. The speakers were 
three men active in Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist churches of the city ; 
their themes were “‘Why I go to Church,” 
“The Layman and His Church,” and “The 
Church and the Community.” They all 
spoke with modern definitions of a church 
and its purpose, emphasizing the things 
held in common by men of thought and 
character. « 

All seats were taken at the service in the 
First Unitarian Church in Nashville, 
Tenn., where Dr. Joseph Peterson, profes- 
sor of psychology in Peabody College, 
spoke on “Behaviorism in VPsychology 
Anent Religion.” 


Mrs. Anne Lincoln Locke, 
Centenarian, Dies 


Mrs. Anne Lincoln Locke, widow of the 
late Rey. Calvin Stoughton Locke, died at 
the home of her daughter in Westwood, 
Mass., on December 14. The funeral serv- 
ice was held at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Westwood, December 17. Mrs. 
Locke celebrated her one-hundredth birth- 
day on November 26. (THE REGISTER, 
December 2.) One of her sons, Rey. Wil- 
liam Ware Locke, is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Mass. 


“Friends of All Souls” 


_ The “Friends of All Souls” is the name 
of an organization which is being formed 
by the Unitarian church of that name 
in Indianapolis, Ind., to be composed of 
those persons who belong to no church 
and may not even attend the services 
at All Souls, but who are willing to give 
this church financial and moral support. 


_“—To Live and Die Courageously” 


‘This is the statement of the ideals and 
purposes of the church school of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, Okla: 

“Yo make of our children intelligent and 
properly motived social beings; 

“To inform them as to the fundamental 


-facts and literature of Christianity ; 


“To give them the scientific attitude to- 
ward all human _ problems, including 
religion ; 

“To give them a comprehension of the 


_ value of intellectual and spiritual freedom ; 


“To inform them as to the significance 


and importance, historically and for the 
future, of the Unitarian movement ; 

“Development in them of a confident and 
fearless attitude toward life and death, 
which will enable all of them to live and 
die courageously, and some of them, 
heroically.” 


‘query, Is it true or not true? 
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Is It True or Not True? 


That is the Question 


Dogmatists, rather than radicals or con- 
servatives, are hindrances to true progress. 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton said what needs to 
be said more often these days when he 
wrote as follows in The Cleveland 
Unitarian: 

Neither radicalism nor conservatism per 
se is a eriterion of truth or value: We 
must judge every new idea, not by whether 
it is radical or not, but by whether it is 
true or false. We must measure every 
suggested program not by the question, Is 
it radical? but rather by asking, Would its 
acceptance further human progress or re- 
tard it? We must estimate every present 
idea—religious or otherwise—not by any 
principle of blind conservatism, but by. the 
We must 
judge every present practice by the meas- 
uring rod of human serviceability. 

“The dogmatist does not comprehend 
these fundamental principles. He judges 
largely by. shibboleths. If he is radically 
inclined, he discards old ideas or practices 
with the valedictory term ‘conservative’, 
and considers the question closed. If he 
is a temperamental conservative, he holds 
up his hands with consternation at every- 
thing new, shouts ‘radicalism’, and calls 
the police. Dogmatists—whether of the 
radical or conservative kind—are the 
greatest stumbling-blocks to progress. 

“What we most need—if we are to ad- 
vance—are open-minded men and women 
who can think about matters of politics, 
religion, or business with the objectivity 
and disinterestedness that a scientist dis- 
plays when he experiments in his labora- 
tory—men and women who are unafraid to 
advocate something new though they be a 
minority of one, or to cling to the old 
though they be deemed mid-Victorian.” 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


National Headquarters, 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


~1925—— 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


—1930 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
GrorcE G. Davis, Treasurer. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


7 Park Square, Boston 
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“PLEASANTRIES __| 


[EVERY CHURCH WILL 


at some time be served by a faithful minister who 
will go on the pension list in his old age. So every 
self-respecting church ought to.do what it can for 
the pension cause. The Treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


is Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD. Remember his address: 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


menkhicrs “Can any one tell me where 
Noah lived?” Pupil: “I think he and his 
family belonged to the floating population. a 
—Sunshine Magazine. 


Lady (learning to drive) : “But how can 
I think of what to do?’ Instructor: “Just 
imagine that your husband is driving.”— 
Life. 


Charity Collector at the front door: 
“Can I ‘see Lady Brown? I—” Maid: 
“I’m sure, madam, her ladyship cannot 
see you now, as she is in the middle of a 
plate of soup.”—Passing Show. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary ber ale 


and ae . Typing. General Stenogra) 
Foreign guage ork, JEANNETTE SOULE: 
145 te AT Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


** An interesting theme.”— MARGARET DELAND. 


A re by D. A. Ricker. . Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Wurre Co. Price $2.00. 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


“How do you like your new French 
musie teacher, Helen?” “He’s a very 
polite gentleman. When I made a mistake 
yesterday he said, ‘Pray, mademoiselle, 
why do you take such pains to improve 
on Beethoven? ” 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS — 


are thoroughly dependable | 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA = NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Two small boys were waiting to cross 
Euclid Avenue in heavy traffic. One said: 
“Come on, let’s go across.” “No,” an- 
swered the other, “‘let’s wait for an empty 
space to come along.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Little Gene was very anxious to know 
the age of her aunt, so she asked her 
grandmother. “I really don’t know,” said 
her grandmother. “I’d have to look it up 
in the family Bible.” “Is Auntie old 
enough to be in the Bible?’ Gene gasped. 

—Indianapolis News. 


PULPIT 


«nacHor GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangi 
Bookmarks, etc. ert 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


5 Cox Sons & Vining 191938234 st. 


An unusually ragged tramp knocked at 
the door of a home and asked the mistress 


for s... ‘Aren’ shamed?” she 
for alms. “Aren't you ashamed?) she) sxgequmaucannimesiunniies unui HUHNE 
inquired. You are so ragged and dirty. 
“Yes,” reflected the tramp, “it is a reflec- 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


tion on the generosity of. the community.” 
—The Outlook. 


The New York World’s Rome Bureau 
reports that when the King of Italy was 
signing some state paper he dropped his 
handkerchief. Mussolini picked it up and 
said, “I trust Your Majesty will allow me 
to keep this as a souvenir.” “I fear not,” 
answered the King. “It is the one thing 
left which you let me put my nose into.” 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL. LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


a4 pect minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


STS TM SUMS MI > LL 
The parish calendar of Christ Church, a SHEE ue 
Eau Claire, Mich., says: ; 


~ SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
pecounti lesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Courses: - General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. fy ca wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Fred Stone and Mrs. Stone are exceed- 
ingly proud of their three lovely daughters. 
An admirer of the comedian was talking 
about their family “back stage.’ ‘Have 
you nothing but girls?” the man inquired. 
“Nothing but girls?” replied Stone. “Why, 
man alive, we have everything but boys!” 

—Youngstown LN SL 
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“Get along, now, to Church School, my 
lad,” 
Said his mother, but Johnny looked sad. 
“When will I be a man,” 
Growled the boy, “so I can 
Loaf at home without God, like my Dad?’ 


The Scotch people do not like man- 
uscripts in the pulpit. On one occasion the 
domine ‘warmed up at the close of the 
sermon and, as he turned the last leaf of 
his manuscript, he said, “My friends, I 
might enlarge upon this subject!” An old 
_ lady in the gallery was looking down upon 
him and saw the situation. She had been 
provoked that he read his sermon, and 
promptly spoke.out: “You canna, you 
canna, ye are doon, and ye know it.” 


When ordering change of 


as well as new address. 


| choirmaster. 
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Christmas Without Christ, by R. H. Markham 
Sydney Snow Sees Religion i in London ... 
To One Who Questioned Dr.Cadman . , 
Region Around the World in 1926, by Ival 
McPeak . 1179 


A Study in ‘Missionaries, by Robert 8. Loring 1180 
Oklahoma’s Reply to Anti-Evolutionists; 
New Bible Taiks: VI, Is the Bible God’s | 
Only Revelation? by J. T, Sunderland . . 1181 
Add a Week to the Shoals, in 1927. . . . . 1187 
Is a Referendum in Religion Feasible? . . 1188 
It Started in an Old Paint Shop 1189 
Laymen of the Churches Yaga: Their Sunday 1191 
Book News 
The Pleasure of Reading; New Testament 
Origins, by Francis A. Christie; Books . . 1182 


Our Children ( . 
Mystery of the Monoplane, by Minnie Leona 
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Chiesa Slides down Kingdom Hil, by "Frances 
Margarst 2ox © oie 3 ity 0 ee Cte 
Poetry 
Just Between Us, by Daisy D. Staplensah? 
The Umbrella Mender, by Clarence E 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- . 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), , 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. : 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.mM. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of | 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv-— : 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. : 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. j 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), { 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, p 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and q 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 4 


tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Chureh service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. — 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Fast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. ; 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediatel: fae the morning 
service on the first Sun of each month. 
Vesper service Thursday au 4.30 p.m. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open ee ak 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), Sehool and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold EB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, as ae. 
lie T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s a 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. ree? egg and ’ 
Sunday at ; 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. S$ 
Holy Communion. 9.30 A.M., 


King’s Chapel House. Week-day si 7 
address please send old|%y,t0 Uriday. 127) cat. Monday, orar 


Saag Tuesday — 


